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THE  TREASURE  OF  THORBURNS. 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE    TREASURE. 

"  Mendel's  "  Is  the  great  bank  of  Shuttle- 
ton,  a  house  so  well  established  that  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  have  not  yet  injured 
it.  The  head  of  the  firm  at  this  time, 
called  ''  Jim"  by  that  irreverent  population, 
was  recognised,  of  course,  by  the  county 
families  ;  could  he  have  been  persuaded 
to  join  the  Church,  his  position  would 
have  become  regular  forthwith.  For  besides 
his  acknowledged  claim,  Mr.  Mendel  kept 
the  harriers,   and  gave  handsome  entertain- 
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ments.  But  this  gentleman,  rather  simple 
in  other  matters,  had  one  crank.  He 
belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  which  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  was  a  member.  The  rough 
craftsmen  and  struggling  employes  of 
Shuttleton  liked  this  persistence.  ''  Old 
Jim "  was  still  one  of  themselves  so  long 
as  he  attended  the  ugly,  mean  little  chapel, 
though  his  carriage  had  a  crest  and  his 
horses    were    thoroughbred. 

Arthur  Mendel,  however,  had  been 
trained  in  the  modern  school,  which  was 
so  little  satisfactory  to  his  father's  partner, 
that  he  insisted  that  the  young  man  should 
take  no  active  part  in  the  business.  This 
resolution  was  conclusive  proof,  had  any 
been  needed,  of  Mr.  Brown's  shrewdness 
and  insight.  For  there  was  no  harm  in 
Arthur  Mendel.  He  had  not  a  single 
bad  quality  apparent,  whilst  showing  the 
rudiments  of  several  virtues  ;  rather  a 
muff — not    very   much    of   one,   but   inclined 
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that  way — the  fast  youths  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood thought  him.  His  father  made 
a  Hberal  allowance,  and  he  spent  it  freely 
in  little  ''  games "  of  various  sorts,  but 
never  had  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
decorum. 

Mr.  Mendel  did  not  exact  much  of  his 
son — not  even  attendance  at  the  chapel. 
Though  he  allowed  himself  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Brethren,  Arthur  seldom  ap- 
peared in  their  midst.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, he  had  grown  less  patient,  and  the 
idea  of  a  trip  to  South  Africa  was  not 
unconnected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Elders. 

Shuttleton  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest 
when  it  was  announced  that  old  Jim's  heir 
was  returning,  after  adventures  mysterious 
as  awful.  There  was  some  talk  of  trium- 
phal arches,  but  commonsense  rather  than 
enthusiasm  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  borough,  and  it  dropped  unperceived. 
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The  Brethren,  however,  made  up  their 
minds  to  receive  the  traveller  in  state,  and 
Hubert  was  appointed  to  represent  Mrs. 
Fanshawe.  Her  family  and  Mr.  Mendel 
were  the  only  persons  of  standing  who  be- 
longed   to    the    small    connection. 

This  lady  dwelt  in  a  large,  cheap,  old 
house,  flat  and  square,  away  from  the 
haunts  of  business,  though  in  the  town.  I 
have  little  to  say  about  her,  for  there  is 
little  to  tell.  What  character  she  had,  in 
a  secular  point  of  view,  seemed  to  have 
been  knocked  out  by  the  wreck  of  her 
fortune. 

Hubert  and  Kate  had  returned  home  by 
this,  with  an  ingenious  explanation  ready  to 
account  for  the  transfer  of  their  visit  from 
Little  Thorburns  to  Scarborough ;  and  it 
was  backed  by  a  diplomatic  note  from  Mr. 
Esking.  The  old  lady  accepted  it,  as  she 
accepted  other  things,  not  satisfied,  but 
uncomplaining. 
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Those  worthy  Elders  had  always  regarded 
young  Fanshawe  with  strong  disapproval, 
and  by  the  commission  above-mentioned 
he  was  delivered  into  their  hands.  They 
knew  much  more  of  his  proceedings  than 
his  mother  did,  and  In  the  meetings 
summoned  to  decide  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  welcome  Arthur  Mendel,  their 
thunders  broke  upon  Hubert's  head.  He 
could  not  be  reproved  at  chapel,  and 
besides,  It  would  be  injudicious  to  risk 
offending  their  second-best  convert.  Now 
was  an  opportunity  of  rebuking  the  back- 
slider,  and   they   adjourned   time  after  time. 

He  stood  fire  very  well,  sustained  by  a 
lethargic  temperament,  good-humour,  and 
utter  Indifference.  Mendel's  return  was  a 
pleasing  event,  and  for  his  own  reasons 
Hubert  would  have  wished  to  take  a 
leading  part  In  the  welcome.  He  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  annoyance  as  well  as 
might    be.      The    fact    is,    that    Arthur   had 
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furnished  a  pretty  regular  Income  to  his 
associates.  Though  he  would  not  play 
high  he  played  often,  and  with  bad  luck  as 
extraordinary  as  his  want  of  skill.  Hubert 
trusted  that  those  halcyon  days  would  return. 
Mr.  Esklng's  loan — which  he  regarded 
as  a  gift — had  enabled  him  to  pay  almost 
all  his  debts.  There  are  few  things  In  life 
so  properly  to  be  termed  "comparative" 
as  embarrassments,  and  the  burden  which 
may  seem  crushing  to  a  young  man  who 
has  no  resource  beyond  a  mother's  allow- 
ance, would  not  be  grave,  perhaps,  to  one 
who  enjoys  an  equal  Income  of  his  own. 
The  only  creditor  yet  unsatisfied,  whose 
claim  might  be  annoying  under  certain 
conditions,  was  Mr.  Thwalte's  head  clerk 
— Jackson.  This  good-natured  fellow  did 
not  gamble  himself,  but  he  had  a  pleasing 
readiness  to  lend  upon  such  security  as 
young  gentlemen  can  offer  when  their 
parents    are   solvent   and   pious   and   reason- 
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ably  affectionate.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  Jackson  was  a  usurer  or  a 
bill-discounter.  If  his  transactions  were 
published,  he  had  very  little  to  fear.  But 
In  a  friendly  way,  with  the  good-will  of 
everyone  concerned,  he  got  an  unusual 
Interest    for    his    spare    cash. 

This  gentleman  had  not  been  paid,  but 
the  omission  caused  no  uneasiness.  It 
was  understood  between  them,  without  the 
formality  of  a  promise,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  various  small  loans  was  not  to 
be  demanded  until  ''something  turned  up." 
Hubert,  therefore,  felt  not  the  slightest 
thrill  of  alarm  when  he  met  his  creditor 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after  an 
impressive    sdance    with   the   Elders. 

''You're  back  in  time  for  the  great 
day,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "Arthur  Mendel 
comes  home  to-morrow.  We've  just  had 
a  telegram.     He  brings  a  friend,   it  seems." 

"  I     can     give     you     further     information. 
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The  friend  is  Eldred  Thorburn — perhaps 
your  uncle  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that, 
perhaps  not.  Are  you  on  corresponding 
terms    with    him  ?" 

''With  my  uncle?"  Bless  you,  we  are 
as    thick    as    thieves !" 

''  Are  you  ?  Well,  I  want  my  money, 
Fanshawe,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could    get    it    from    him    or    somebody." 

"  I  say,  this  is  sudden !  What's  the 
meaning    of   it  .^" 

"  I  can't  see  that  any  explanation  is 
needed.  You  owe  me  nearly  a  hundred 
in  notes -of- hand.  I  want  it  back,  or 
security.     That's    all  !" 

''  No,  I  can  see  It  isn't  all.  The 
money's  right  enough,  and  you  were  as 
certain  about  that  fact  as  I  am  before 
you  went  on  your  holiday.  Are  you 
going   to  get   married  ?     I    say,    '  Don't !'  " 

Jackson  hesitated  a  minute.  He  was 
a   good    fellow    and    loyal    In    his    way. 
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*'  Look  here,  Fanshawe,"  he  said,  at 
length.  "  Your  mother  has  her  Income, 
but  you  will  excuse  me  If  I  put  It  that 
she's  a  desperately  good  Hfe — better  than 
mine  or  yours,  I  daresay.  I  can't  reckon 
much  on  her.  Then  there's  your  rich 
uncle.  If  you're  as  thick  as  thieves,  just 
get  a  trifle  from  him  to  go  on  with.  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard.  Say  you  give 
me  five  pounds  a  month  for  the  next 
two    years.      There !" 

''  I  cannot  ask  the  old  boy  just  now. 
He  gave  me  a  handsome  present  the  other 
day." 

''  Did  he  ?  Then  let  me  have  my  share, 
come  !" 

"  I've  paid  It  all  away,  Jackson,  on  my 
honour !  Yours  Is  the  only  debt  left.  Ask 
the  other  fellows  that  used  to  bother  me. 
They'll  tell  you." 

"  That's  how  a  good-natured  chap  suffers  ! 
Well,   you  can  afford   five   pounds  a  month. 
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I'll  draw  up  the  agreement,  and  you  shall 
sign  It  to-morrow." 

"I'm  sure  you've  heard  something  ! 
Come,  now,  we've  been  friends  a  long 
time,    old    man.       Tell    me    honestly." 

''  Well,  I'll  say  there's  a  report  that 
you've  quarrelled  with  Esking,  or  he  with 
you." 

"What  a  monstrous  joke!  He  gave  me 
a  magnificent  cheque  when  I  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  told  me  outright  I'm  down 
for   something    handsome    In    his    will." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Jackson,  and  hesitated. 
He  really  liked  his  debtor. 

*'  What    do    you    mean  ?" 

"  Why,  It's  a  fact,  as  you  say,  that 
we've  been  friends  a  long  time,  Fanshawe, 
and  we've  done  a  deal  of  business  one 
way  or  another.  I'll  tell  you  so  much — 
you  should  have  stuck  tight  to  the  mag- 
nificent cheque,  for  It  may  be  the  last 
you'll    get    from    old    Esking." 
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''Great  Heavens!  I  say  he  told  me  at 
the  last  moment !  Do  you  mean  that  I'm 
not    in    his    will  ?" 

''  I  mean  just  what  I  said.  I've  no 
confidence  in  your  uncle  as  security  for 
my  loan.  There!  Good  night!  If  you 
see  your  way  to  pay  off  that  little  sum 
more  quickly  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accom- 
modate you.  But  five  pounds  a  month  I 
must    have." 

"  This    isn't    fair  !      Is    uncle    ruined  ?" 

"  Lord,  no !  If  he  was,  should  I  tell 
of  a    client  ?      Good    night !" 

Jackson  would  say  no  more,  but  when 
Hubert  came  to  put  his  hints  together, 
dull  though  he  was,  the  conclusion  formed 
itself  plainly  in  a  few  moments.  Thwaite 
had  drawn  up  a  new  will  for  Mr.  Esking  ; 
Jackson  had  seen  it — hence  his  motive  to 
get  in  the  debt,  for  Hubert  Fanshawe  took 
no  interest  under  that  deed.  The  idea  of 
regaining    his    uncle's   favour   did   not   occur 
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for  one  Instant.  Stupid  Indeed  the  man 
must  have  been  who,  knowing  Mr.  Esking, 
thought  to  soften  him  ;  and  Hubert  was 
not  stupid  In  this  way.  Besides,  he  had 
no    opportunity. 

The  blow  made  him  savage,  and  the 
prospect  of  paying  five  pounds  a  month 
for  two  years  was  actually  desperate.  But 
spite  and  malignity  were  foreign  to  the 
man's  nature.  He  could  not  be  unaware 
that  the  incautious  disclosure  of  Mr.  Esk- 
ing's  plans  gave  him  a  certain  hold,  but 
beyond  deepening  his  sense  of  injustice  and 
treachery,  the  recollection  had  no  effect. 
Hubert  would  have  given  a  good  deal  for 
five  minutes'  quiet  talk  with  his  uncle  on 
the  subject,  ending  with  a  steady,  quiet 
''one  from  the  shoulder,"  In  satisfaction  of 
his  wrongs ;  rage  carried  him  no  further. 
But  there  was  another  spirit  in  his  house- 
hold   circle. 

The  news  that   Eldred   Thorburn  accom- 
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panied  the  hero  of  the  hour  spread  fast 
through  the  town.  Mr.  Esking  had  been  a 
great  manufacturer,  and  more  than  that,  a 
great  notoriety  of  the  place;  his  withdrawal 
to  Little  Thorburns  did  not  chill  the  public 
Interest.  When  somebody  heard  about 
''the  Treasure,"  and  told  the  legend  of  it, 
with  surprising  scope  of  detail,  at  the  tea- 
parties  of  Shuttleton,  It  had  great  success. 
Popular  Instinct — so  seldom  wrong,  though 
popular  knowledge,  taste,  reasoning,  and  all 
else  popular  Is  rarely  right — connected  Mr. 
Esking  with  the  story  In  a  moment.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  the  folks  of  a  busy 
town  fifty  miles  away,  of  which  his  ances- 
tors had  never  heard,  perhaps,  were  familiar 
with  Eldred  Thorburn's  name  and  family 
history,    to    some    degree. 

Kate  was  excited,  of  course.  After 
telling  her  mother-in-law,  all  over  again, 
Hubert's  battle  with  the  dogs,  and  sketch- 
ing    with     a     lively     fancy     the    aspect    of 
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Thorburns  In  its  decay,  she  went  out  to 
•call,  with  the  pleasing  assurance  of 
exclusive  information.  When  Hubert  got 
back  to  supper— for  Mrs.  Fanshawe  kept 
the  early  and  virtuous  hours  of  her  youth 
— she  had  but  just  returned.  What  Kate 
said,  what  Mrs.  This  and  Miss  That 
replied,  with  excursions  suggested  by  the 
circumstance,  furnished  conversation  of  a 
sort.  The  old  lady  took  little  share 
therein,  and  her  son  none  at  all,  beyond 
giving  the  i^eplique ;  but  his  wife  had 
stores  of  talk  enough  for  half-a-dozen. 
Her  eyes  were  as  sharp  as  her  tongue, 
however,  and  she  saw  that  Hubert  was 
pre-occupied.  In  fact,  he  had  a  des- 
perately unpleasant  task  before  him.  If 
five  pounds  a  month  must  be  deducted 
from  his  allowance  for  so  long  a  time, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  Kate 
an    explanation. 

Supper    ended,    Mrs.    Fanshawe    went   to 
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bed,  and  Hubert  withdrew,  as  usual,  to 
enjoy  a  cigar  in  the  street — or  elsewhere. 
His  mother  had  points  of  humane  in- 
telligence, and  she  recognised  that  a 
young  man  must  have  some  freedom — 
showing  therein  the  commonsense  of  an 
elder  generation,  for  Kate  did  not  willingly 
make  the  allowance.  But  this  evening, 
Hubert  returned  after  an  absence  not 
longer  than  may  reasonably  be  granted 
for  smoking  a  cigar,  and  then  she  knew 
that    something    was    wrong. 

In  the  security  of  their  bedroom,  he 
confessed  his  trouble,  with  the  slight  devi- 
ation from  truth  that  he  referred  Jackson's 
debt  to  the  expenses  of  a  time  in  which 
Kate  might  feel  a  gentle  interest  —  his 
courtship.  But  she  did  not  believe  a 
word,  and  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  up- 
braiding him  for  his  habits  of  drink  and 
play,  vowing  she  would  let  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
know    what    hours    he    kept,    and    so  forth. 
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Hubert  had  not  meant  to  tell  In  the  same 
day  his  present  difficulty  and  Mr.  Esklng's 
treacherous  conduct,  but  a  troubled  Imagina- 
tion did  not  suggest  any  other  theme  to 
divert  the  torrent  of  abuse ;  out  It  all 
came,  and  the  manoeuvre  was  successful. 
Kate's  sentiment  for  Mr.  Esking,  and  for 
Hilda  also,  was  no  less  than  hatred,  and 
she  turned  her  wrath  on  them  for  the 
moment.  So  Hubert  was  led,  acting  un- 
consciously upon  the  strategic  principle  of 
pushing  by  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
to  tell  what  he  believed  now  was  the 
secret  reason  of  Mr.  Esklng's  Ill-will — his 
refusal  to  aid  In   stealing  the  Treasure. 

Kate  could  not  believe  her  ears.  She 
declared  It  must  have  been  a  dream.  Not 
till  all  the  circumstances  were  repeated  In 
detail,  and  Hubert  recalled  his  impatience 
that  night  when  she  and  Hilda  lingered 
in  the  Charter  Room — Impatience  for  which 
he  had   been  vehemently  rebuked  on  going 
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to  bed — not  till  then  would  she  admit  the 
truth  of  his  amazing  story.  But  when 
convinced,  she  sat  up,  laughing  with  fierce 
content. 

"Dear  uncle  shall  rue  the  day  he  was 
such  an  ass  as  to  trust  you  with  a  secret ! 
We  have  him  now  !  It's  all  clear  as  day- 
light !  When  he  heard  how  you  killed 
the  dogs,  he  thought,  '  Here's  the  man 
for  me — brave,  and  strong,  and  a  fool !' 
Then  you  refused,  and  to  keep  you  quiet 
he  promised  to  remember  us  in  his  will. 
I  see  it!  How  could  dear  uncle  suppose 
you  would   find   out   that  he   was   lying  ?" 

"It  is  a  strange  chance,  isn't  it?  If 
I  hadn't  owed  Jackson  that  money  he 
would  never  have  told  me  about  the 
will." 

"  I  don't  grudge  him  five  pounds  a  month 
now.  It's  cheap  for  all  he  has  done!  Oh! 
uncle  shall  repent   his   behaviour !" 

"  But,   my   dear,    what    can    you   do  ?     Of 
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course,  he  has  given  up  the  idea  now 
young    Thorburn    is    coming    home  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  has  clone  nothing  of  the 
kind!  If  I  saw  the  new  will  I  could  tell 
you  who  is  going  to  help  him  in  your 
place.  But  I  know !  It's  young  Genest, 
and  he's  down  for  a  thumping  legacy — or 
for  a  wife !  Yes,  that's  it  !  I  saw  how 
he  was  in  love  with  Hilda.  Leave  me 
alone!  Go  to  sleep,  my  dear!  I've  got 
something    to    think    about." 

"  But  be  careful,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Kate ! 
You  may  bring  an  awful  scandal  on  the 
family,  and  put  me  into  a  most  unpleasant 
position.  Uncle  has  only  to  deny  it,  and 
where    are    we  ?" 

"He  won't  deny  when  we  prove  it  ! 
Go   to   sleep,    I    tell    you !" 

"  But,  my  dear,  young  Thorburn  is 
coming    home.      What    are    you    to   prove  ?" 

'*  He's  coming,  but  he  hasn't  come  yet. 
At    this    very    moment,    I    dare    say,    your 
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dear     uncle     and     George     Genest     are     at 
work  !" 


Kate  was  wrong  as  to  time.  At  that 
moment,  Mr.  Esking  sat,  beaming  with 
intelHgent  placidity,  in  the  drawing-room 
at    Bohun    Castle. 

George  had  arrived  before  the  hour  of 
starting,  and  found  him  dressed  in  the 
Charter  Room. 

"  I  have  fulfilled  your  condition,"  said 
Mr.  Esking,  taking  his  hand.  "We  may 
•congratulate    each    other,    George,    shortly." 

"  Hilda    consents  ?" 

''  You  may  learn  for  yourself,  as  soon 
as    she    comes    down,    if   there    Is    time." 

"  I  couldn't  to-day !  It  is  a  horrible 
bargain — on  my  side,  though  not,  I  hope, 
■on    hers.     What    did    she    say  i^" 

''Very  little  —  In  fact,  nothing,  after  I 
had    explained    my   wishes." 

"  But    what    was    It  ?" 
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''  Why,  to  speak  frankly,  she  said  she 
did  not  care  for  you  in  that  way,  George 
— that  is,  she  corrected  herself,  the  idea 
had  not  passed  through  her  mind.  But 
if  I  desired  it  very  much,  she  had  con- 
fidence in  my  affection  and  my  judgment. 
Most  marriages  seem  to  be  very  unreason- 
able and  very  silly.  She  hopes  hers  will 
not  be  so  bad  as  some,  and  she  thinks 
it  will  not.  That  was  all  that  passed." 
-All?" 

"Actually  all,  upon  my  honour!  Then 
she  kissed  me,  and  went  to  dress  in  good 
spirits." 

''  I  have  to  win  her  love  yet ;  but,  please 
Heaven,  I  will  !  I  could  not  speak  now, 
even  if  there  were  more  encouragement. 
Let  it  remain  there  for  a  time." 
**You  are  satisfied,  however?" 
''Quite  satisfied.  I  will  pay  the  price. 
I  would  risk  ruin  in  this  world  and  the 
next    for    Hilda!" 
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*'  And  I  for  knowledge !  Then  we'll 
start    If  she's    ready." 

They  found  her  In  the  breakfast-room, 
looking  out  of  the  window.  She  turned, 
showing  no  embarrassment,  but  colouring 
slightly  as  she  took  George's  hand.  Her 
eyes  met  his  with  a  strange  expression — 
curiosity,  and  doubt,  and  frank  good-will 
were    Its    leading    motive,    perhaps. 

They  set  off  at  once.  Mr.  Esking  talked 
pleasantly,  and  the  others  replied  at  such 
length  as  was  needful.  George  recovered 
his  spirits  In  Hilda's  presence.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  direct  his  brain  to  the 
future,  but  his  soul  lived  In  the  present. 
Before  this  type  of  absolute  loveliness, 
George  remembered  only  that  she  had 
promised  to  be  his.  The  view  of  the 
reward    obscured    the    sacrifice. 

Sir  Philip  Bohun  and  her  ladyship,  their 
sons,  and  daughter,  and  governess,  their 
antique    abode    and     Its     memorials,    would 
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deserve  a  note  had  I  room  for  it.  They 
were  all  astonished  at  Hilda's  beauty,  seen 
now  for  the  first  time  under  circumstances 
that  displayed  it  to  perfection.  Mr.  Esking 
was  never  indifferent  to  his  daughter's 
dress,  but  he  made  no  remarks  so  long 
as  it  was  fresh  and  graceful.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  instructed  Madame  Rosalie 
to  fulfil  any  commission  from  her,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  these  pretty  things 
came  from  Paris.  Few  of  them  appeared 
in  the  bill,  but  when  Hilda  let  it  be 
understood  that  she  paid  cash  for  common 
dresses,  Mr.  Esking  asked  no  question. 
He  complacently  wondered  how  she  found 
the  needful,  but  kept  his  wonder  to  him- 
self. The  robes  of  ceremony,  however, 
Hilda  would  not  undertake,  and  these 
were  actually  supplied  from  time  to  time 
by  Madame  Rosalie.  Miss  Bohun  was 
astonished,  and  not  pleased,  to  note  that  her 
dress  was  as  exquisite  as  her  face  and  figure. 
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It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  they 
drove  away,  after  inspecting  the  treasures 
of  the  Castle.  Heavy  rain  had  fallen,  but 
the  moon  shone  brightly  now,  almost  at 
the  full.  Unaccustomed  to  adventures  of 
this  kind,  George  had  not  given  a  thought 
to  the  chances  of  the  sky,  and  this  bril- 
liant radiance,  recalling  painfully  the  work 
in  hand,  filled  him  with  dismay.  He 
hoped  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Esking  had 
forgotten  also,  and  would  give  up  his 
plan  ;  but  a  glance  in  that  smiling,  calm, 
cheerful  face  dispelled  the  pleasing  hallu- 
cination. His  spirits  died  out  blankly  ;  a 
sick    excitement    gripped    his    heart. 

On  arrival  at  Little  Thorburns,  Hilda 
went  to  bed  at  once.  George  stayed  only 
to  hear  again,  in  an  impressive  whisper 
his  instructions,  and  drove  away.  He  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  spot 
where  his  dog-cart  was  to  be  concealed, 
near    the    gate    of   Thorburns,    and    there — 
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with  a  mind  perpetually  recurring  to  bolt 
at    full    gallop — he    waited. 

It  was  not  long,  or  he  might  have  fol- 
lowed his  idea.  Within  twenty  minutes  a 
figure,  white  from  top  to  toe,  came  gliding 
through  the  shadows  of  the  avenue.  There 
was  no  man  on  earth  more  disposed  by 
nature  or  training  to  disbelieve  in  ghosts 
than  was  young  Genest,  but  conscience 
and  terror  are  our  masters  when  they  get 
a  hold.  He  stood  paralysed  an  instant — 
his  flesh  bristled  ;  but  before  he  could  turn, 
Mr.    Esking's  low  voice  reached  him. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  George 
asked,   angrily. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  !  Here  is  your 
ghostly    equipment,    son-in-law." 

The  title  produced  its  effect.  Sullenly, 
but    obediently,    George    took   the    robes. 

''You  see,"  Mr.  Esking  continued,  ''I 
reckoned  with  the  moon — come  under  the 
trees!     In   the   first   place,    it   enables   us   to 
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dispense  with  a  light,  and  In  the  second, 
it  transforms  us,  with  the  help  of  a  table- 
cloth judiciously  arranged,  Into  super- 
natural and  awful  beings,  not  to  be 
meddled  with,  irresponsible  and  unaccount- 
able. Thus  legend  is  made."  His  tone 
was  almost  joyous  In  its  ease.  George 
felt   the   influence,    but   he   could   not  speak. 

They  walked  on,  beneath  the  shadow, 
to  the  tower  archway.  "It  is  here,"  said 
Mr.  Esking,  who  betrayed  excitement  at 
last.  "And  here  are  the  tools.  I've 
measured  the  distances  exactly.  One  hour's 
work,    or   perhaps    not    that — and    then !" 

From  amidst  the  ivy  he  produced  a 
pickaxe,  two  besoms,  a  crowbar  and 
two  spades.  "We  may  break  one,"  he 
muttered. 

Through  the  open  doorway  and  the 
latticed,  broken  windows  of  the  clock  tower 
the  moonlight  streamed,  giving  a  misty, 
solemn   glow   to   the  vaulted   room.      It  was 
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half  full  of  rubbish  and  discarded  Imple- 
ments, but  they  stood  against  the  walls, 
leaving  a  central  area.  Mr.  Esking  stood 
in  the  very  middle,  measured  the  space 
thoughtfully  once  more  with  his  eye,  and 
struck  his  crowbar  on  the  worn  pavement, 
which    resounded    under   the   blow. 

"This    is    the    spot! — Now!" 

George  no  longer  hesitated.  '' Le  vin 
est  tird  il  faut  le  boire  /"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  the  old  proverb  droned  In  his  ear 
with  monotonous  iteration,  keeping  time  to 
every  movement,  In  the  long  hour  that 
followed. 

The  cement  was  hard,  but  when  in 
ages  long  gone  by,  at  the  date  of  Edward 
Thorburn,  that  pavement  was  laid,  the 
imagination  of  builders  did  not  go  beyond 
rough  flints  for  material.  They  were  worn 
smooth  upon  the  surface,  but  when  the 
first,  unbedded  half  Its  diameter,  had  been 
forced  out,   the   rest    was   easy.      Mr.  Esking 
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worked  like  a  young  man  ;  those  night 
sounds  which  made  George's  heart  leap 
had    no    effect    on    him. 

A  space  two  feet  square  was  uncovered, 
the  pebbles  ranged  neatly  alongside,  in 
the  order  of  their  extraction,  for  relaying. 
Then  George  took  a  spade,  whilst  his 
companion  loosened  the  earth  around. 
They  dug  twelve  inches,  eighteen,  two 
feet — and  Mr.  Esking  became  anxious. 
*'  It  cannot  be  much  deeper,"  he  muttered,, 
''  Edward   Thorburn  was  in  haste  !     What's 

that  r 

He  seized  a  bit  of  some  material,  not 
earth,  which  George  threw  out.  "  Old 
metal  !  Now  we  are  on  it  !  Be  careful 
— be    careful !" 

"  There's  a  hollow  here — yes,  and  some- 
thing  like   a   box  !" 

Mr.  Esking  pushed  him  furiously  aside, 
and  fell  upon  his  knees,  scooping  at  the 
soil.       "It    is     a    box,    but     not    wood,    nor 
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metal  !  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to 
think    of   leather !      Oh,    what    a    fool !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  George  asked. 
But  the  old  man  laboured  unheeding. 
"  Tough  and  firm  as  the  day  it  was 
burled,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "In 
this  dry  place,  protected  by  a  casing,  it 
would  last  to  the  Day  of  Judgment ! 
Well,    well !     I    have    it    at    last !" 

''But  you  remember  your  promise?  For 
twelve   months   it   is   not    to   be   opened." 

"  You  have  my  word  of  honour,  sir,"  Mr. 
Esking  replied,  irritably.  "  Now  let  us  get 
it   out — quick  !" 

That  was  very  difificult,  for  though  the 
leathern  chest  was  small  upon  the  surface, 
it    was    deep    and    heavy. 

''  Don't  be  so  rough,"  George  remons- 
trated. "  You  will  break  it."  The  other 
paid  no  attention,  but  the  material  held. 
Gradually  they  worked  it  out,  and  at 
length    deposited   the   rude   old    kist,    shape- 
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less  with  earth  and  mould,  upon  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Esking  fell  upon  It.  ''At  last!  At 
last !"  he  exclaimed,  passing  his  hands  round 
It  lovingly,   eagerly. 

'*  Don't  make  more  noise  than  can  be 
helped,"  George  cried.  "  See,  you  have 
knocked  off  great  flakes  of  soil.  Let  us 
fill  up  and  get  away,  In  Heaven's  name — 
If  It  Isn't  blasphemy  to  speak  of  Heaven 
here  !" 

He  would  not  allow  the  further  search 
which  Mr.  Esking  desired,  but  threw  In 
the  rubbish  passionately.  There  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  ground  even,  and  they 
collected  such  broken  tools  and  things  as 
lay  to  hand,  swept  the  earth  over  them, 
spread  a  layer  of  cement,  and  embedded 
the  pebbles  neatly.  George  had  not 
patience  for  this.  He  wanted  to  fly  the 
spot.  But  Mr.  Esking  tolled  on  methodi- 
cally,    and    would    not    desist    till    his    eye 
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was  quite  content.  Then  he  strewed  dry 
dust  above,  brushed  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, to  smooth  out  the  footprints,  and 
surveyed   his   work. 

"  Now,  George,  we  will  go.  A  Red 
Indian  would  not  suspect  that  this  ground 
had  been   disturbed." 

They  slung  the  chest  upon  their  crow- 
bars and  hastily  made  off,  following  the 
narrow,  weed-grown  path  that  led  to  the 
garden  door,  and  through  it.  The  moon 
was  low  by  this  time,  and  they  kept  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  wall  and  shrubs  — 
reached  the  verandah,  crossed  it  and  gained 
the  Charter  Room.  Not  a  word  passed 
until  the  Treasure  had  been  deposited  in 
one  of  those  capacious  chests  and  locked 
securely. 

''Now  it  is  safe!"  Mr.  Esking  whispered, 
"and  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  England! 
To  you  I  owe  it,  George,  and  believe  me, 
if   I   could   not   pay   the   debt,    my   gratitude 
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would  be  painful.  Here  Is  whisky — take 
a  full  glass  and  go !  Heaven  bless  you, 
my    boy  !" 

"How  shall  I  go?"  said  George,  pausing 
with  the  bottle  In  his  hand,  as  a  thought 
struck  him  suddenly.  "  Not  by  the  way 
we  came  !  No,  not  If  my  salvation  depended 
on  It !" 

"  I    will    go    with    you." 

"No,  no!"  He  drank  greedily  and  filled 
again. 

"  I  tell  you  I  dare  not !  Let  me  out 
through    the    front    door." 

"Well,  well!  Go  quietly,  though  there's 
no    danger." 

They  went  out,  George  almost  reel- 
ing with  the  excitement  and  the  strong 
liquor.  Mr.  Esking  unlocked  the  door 
stealthily. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  You 
will    come    In    the    morning  ?" 

It  was  morning  long  ago,  but  not  dawn. 
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George  hurried  along  the  road,  fragrant 
with  the  perfumes  of  summer  night.  An 
intense  rehef,  a  horror  of  remorse  and 
dread,  a  wild  triumph  in  the  thought  that 
Hilda  was  won,  tumultuously  mingled  in 
the  confusion  of  his  spirits,  which  the 
drink    had    stirred. 

He  found  the  dog-cart  safe  where  it 
had  been  left.  Bay  Leaves  threw  up  her 
head  and  snorted  as  he  touched  her, 
quivering  with  impatience.  At  another 
time,  knowing  the  mare  so  well,  George 
would  have  recognised  these  symptoms ; 
he  recognised  them  now,  indeed,  but  paid 
no  attention  After  leading  her  out  and 
soothing  her,  he  tried  to  regain  his  seat, 
but  the  moment  her  head  was  free,  she 
broke  into  a  sharp  trot.  This  manoeuvre, 
repeated  several  times,  roused  the  young 
man's  passion.  He  jerked  the  bit  and 
struck  her.  After  this  correction  Bay  Leaves 
stood    like    an    efhgy    until     he     turned — 
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then,  his  foot  upon  the  step,  sprang 
forward.  George  fell  headlong  backwards, 
and    the    wheel    passed    over  him. 


VOL.    II 


CHAPTER     II. 

ELDRED     THORBURN's     RETURN. 

The  travellers  reached  Shuttleton  in  the 
afternoon.  A  number  of  miscellaneous 
friends  were  assembled  on  the  platform, 
conspicuous  among  them  the  group  of 
elderly  Dissenters  in  whose  ranks  Hubert 
Fanshawe  seemed  peculiarly  out  of  place, 
for  the  others  present  belonged  mostly 
to  what  may  be  called  the  harrier  set, 
among  whom  he  was  properly  numbered. 
Though  he  could  rarely  now  secure  a 
mount,  and  almost  as  rarely  the  compli- 
ment of  an  invitation  to  Mendel  Hall, 
he  kept  up  his  former  acquaintance,  so 
far  as  it  went,  with  the  gilded  youth  of 
the    neighbourhood.       It    was    a   position   of 
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embarrassment,  betwixt  the  mocking  salu- 
tations of  his  friends  and  the  jealous 
vigilance    of    his     partners. 

Old  Mr.  Mendel  bustled  about,  more 
and  more  nervous  as  the  time  drew  nigh. 
He  put  the  Elders  forward,  immediately 
behind  himself,  muttering,  "  I  should  wish 
my  son  to  receive  his  first  welcome  from 
Christian    and    accepted    persons." 

So,  when  the  train  drew  up,  Hubert 
stood  near  Arthur  Mendel's  carriage,  and 
since  he  towered  by  the  head  above  his 
godly  comrades,  the  traveller  first  saw 
him,     and    waved    his    hand    cheerily. 

The  general  welcome  was  so  loud  that 
Mr.  Mendel's  tearful  greeting  could  not  be 
heard.  He  motioned  towards  the  Elders, 
who  prepared  to  deliver  the  oration  they 
had  drawn  up.  But  Arthur  turned,  and 
presented  to  his  father  a  young  giant  who 
descended  after  him.  This  brief  ceremony 
performed,     Mr.    Mendel    again    called    his 
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son's  attention  to  the  Christian  and  ac- 
cepted persons  waiting.  But  Arthur  had 
learned  much  good  and  bad  in  the  course 
of  travel.  He  nodded  to  them  pleasantly, 
and  pushing  through,  seized   Hubert's  hand. 

''  You  look  as  jolly  as  ever,  old  fellow, 
but  how  do  you  feel  ?  Your  nose  is  put 
out  of  joint,  eh  ?  I've  brought  home  a 
bigger  man  than  the  champion  of  Shuttle- 
ton.  Thorburn,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Hubert  Fanshawe,  whom  I  used  to  think 
a  son  of  Anak  until  I  visited  Cape  Colony." 

Thorburn  shook  hands  with  grave  kindli- 
ness, whilst  Arthur  recognised  his  friends 
of  unrighteousness.  Mr.  Mendel,  sadly 
distressed,  begged  the  deputation  to  have 
patience.  But  the  leader  said,  in  a  voice 
that    trembled  : — 

''We  feel  out  of  our  sphere,  sir,  In  this 
company.  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Arthur  at 
chapel  on  the  Sabbath."  And  they  marched 
off,    leaving    Hubert. 
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Young  Mendel  saw  the  move,  and  called 
after    them    without    effect. 

"Is  Mr.  Coffin  offended,  father?  I'm 
sorry,  but  the  sight  of  all  these  familiar 
week-day  faces  overpowered  me.  "  Can't 
you  persuade  the  Elders  to  return  and  pray, 
or  whatever  It  was  they  meant  to  do  ?" 

''  The  gentlemen  made  an  appointment 
for  Sunday  at  chapel,"  said  Thorburn,  with 
grave  humour  ;  and  all  the  unregenerate 
around    took    to    him. 

''  Oh  ! — I  hope  you  have  asked  this  en- 
thusiastic throng  to  dinner,  father  ?  I  want 
to  tell  everybody,  in  public,  how  I  owe  m.y 
life   to   this   noble   fellow   here." 

All  looked  for  a  modest  disclaimer,  but 
Thorburn  made  no  sign.  It  was  true  ; 
why    not    mention    the    fact  ? 

''  Most  of  them  are  coming  to  dinner,  I 
think,"   said   Mr.    Mendel,   embarrassed. 

Arthur  drew  him  aside.  ''  Have  you 
asked    Fanshawe  ?" 
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"  No,  my  boy.     You  recollect  that  he's — " 

"  I  recollect  that  his  face  was  the  first 
I    saw   just    now.       May    I    ask    him  ?" 

"  If   you    wish    it." 

Arthur  took  the  enforced  permission,  and 
acted  forthwith.  But  Hubert  saw  there 
would  be  trouble  at  home,  when  Mr. 
Coffin  recounted  his  treatment  in  the  tone 
that  pious  personage  would  adopt.  Though 
perfectly  innocent  in  the  matter,  Hubert 
felt  that  he  would  be  accused  of  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
Elders.  To  propose  dining  with  the  culprit 
would    be    quite    too    audacious. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  have  the  pleasure 
to-night,"  he  said.  "  My  wife  and  my 
mother  expect    me." 

''Is  that  all  ?  You  live  on  our  way,  I 
know.  Go  ahead  and  tell  them  we're 
coming   to    call." 

Mr.  Mendel  heard  with  amaze,  but  he 
could     not     speak     then  ;      Hubert    saw    his 
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chance  to  secure  not  only  a  good  dinner 
and  introduction  to  a  house  he  seldom 
visited,  but  also  a  means  of  neutralising 
Mr.  Coffin's  malevolence.  The  ladies  would 
not  resist  the  gratification  of  receiving  a 
call  from  Mr.  Mendel — on  this  great 
occasion,    moreover. 

He  hurried  out,  took  a  cab,  and  galloped. 
Arthur  had  collected  a  museum  of  curios 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  verify  the  pack- 
ages occupied  some  time,  to  superintend 
the  loading  of  them  on  half-a-dozen  vehicles 
yet  longer.  Mrs.  Fanshawe  and  Kate  had 
digested  this  delicious  news,  had  changed 
their  dresses  and  put  on  an  air  appropriate 
before   the   visitors  arrived. 

It  might  be  said  by  the  most  conscientious 
reporter  that  all  Shuttleton  was  in  the 
streets  when  Arthur  Mendel  drove  through 
— for  that  was  the  hour  when  the  factories 
closed.  But  if  the  crowd  was  due  to  ac- 
cident,   most    of   those    conaprising    it    were 
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glad  to  be  there.  They  cheered  half-Iron- 
ically,  and  quite  as  much  for  Eldred  Thor- 
burn  as  for  the  nominal  heir  of  the  day. 
His  great  shoulders  and  his  grave,  hand- 
some, determined  face,  seen  above  the 
hood  of  the  barouche,  moved  the  imagin- 
ation of  those  puny,  nervous  craftsmen, 
acquainted,  as  so  many  of  them  were,  with 
the  legend  of  his  family.  So  if  the  cheer- 
ing did  not  quite  mean  all  that  the 
Mendels  understood,  it  was  long  and  con- 
tinuous. The  Fanshawe  ladies  heard  the 
roar  approach,  and  their  spirits  rose  in 
thinking  that  the  hero  of  this  great  day 
was  about  to  pause  at  their  street  door, 
and    render    them   justice   at    length. 

"If  only,"  said  Kate  to  herself,  ''mamma 
won't  say  anything  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Mendel,  we  shall  get  to  know  the  county 
folks    after    all." 

For  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  mild  as  she  was, 
cherished    a   grievance.       During    her   pros- 
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perlty,  when  the  business  of  the  firm  was 
no  unimportant  matter  to  Mendel's  Bank, 
she  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Hall. 
But  since  the  disaster,  not  once  had  an 
invitation  come,  though  she  saw  Mr. 
Mendel    every    Sabbath. 

As  for  that  gentleman,  he  did  not  say 
a  word  during  the  short  drive.  This  son 
who  came  back  was  not  the  youth  who 
set  out  upon  his  travels  with  the  object, 
avowed,  of  investigating  the  wrongs  of  the 
Bechuana,  and  generally  of  priming  himself 
on  a  political  question.  Still,  Mr.  Mendel, 
though  perplexed,  was  not  dismayed  He 
also  had  two  characters — the  mild  sports- 
man   and    the    zealous    pietist. 

The  visit  was  brief  and  formal,  of  course. 
Mrs.  Fanshawe  graciously  consented  to  en- 
dure Hubert's  absence  for  the  evening  upon 
this  auspicious  occasion  ;  then  she  discussed 
Chapel  matters  with  her  elderly  visitor. 
Arthur,    meantime,    was    boisterous    In    his 
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conversation  with  Kate,  as  many  young 
men  are  apt  to  be  when  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  pretty  woman.  Hubert's 
wife  saw  his  feeHng  clearly,  and  played 
with  it.  She  gave  the  most  of  her  atten- 
tion to^  Eldred,  describing  Thorburns  and 
chattering  of  her  uncle  ;  but  she  looked 
at  Arthur  from  time  to  time,  and  her  eyes 
flattered  him.  In  ten  minutes  they  rose 
to    go. 

"You  are  leaving  Shuttleton  immediately, 
I  suppose  .^"  Kate  said  to  Eldred. 

''Oh,  no,"  Arthur  interrupted.  Pray  don't 
encourage  him  in  such  ideas,  Mrs.  Fan- 
shawe.  He  is  going  to  stay  a  week  with 
us  before  paying  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
that  ancient  and  interesting,  but  uninhabit- 
able house  of  his  forefathers.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ladies 
at   the    Hall   before   he   goes." 

Kate  looked  at  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  and 
then    at    Mr.  Mendel,    in    such    a    way    that 
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he  felt  obliged  to  back  his  son's  sug- 
gestion.      Then    they    withdrew. 

Hubert  had  not  thought  it  judicious  to 
be  present  during  the  call  ;  he  came  in 
now  to  talk  things  over.  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
did  not  think  Arthur  improved  by  any 
means.  She  was  not  dull,  nor  so  in- 
terested in  her  grave  discourse  with  the 
father  as  to  miss  observing  his  admiration 
for  Kate ;  but  not  so  suspicious  either  as 
to  think  of  it  in  any  way  but  as  an  indi- 
cation of  character.  Eldred,  upon  the 
other    hand,    won    high    favour. 

''A  very  fine  young  man,  silent  and 
composed.  I  should  have  confidence  in 
his  principles.  Mn  Mendel  gives  me  to 
understand  that  he  has  a  fine  fortune.  I 
think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  he  may  marry 
your    cousin    Hilda." 

"Very  big  men,"  said  Kate,  "don't 
fancy  tall  girls,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Thorburn 
is    a    monster." 
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*'  As  for  his  principles,  mother,  uncle 
told  me  that  he  was  one  of  those  filli- 
bustering   fellows   we   hear  so  much  about." 

''Ah!  Dear  me!  How  deceitful  ap- 
pearance is  !  Let  my  mistake  be  a  warning 
to  you,  children  !  A  fillibuster  ?  Really  ! 
Pray,    Hubert,    what    is    a    fillibuster  ?" 

''Why,    I'll  ask   Thorburn,    if  you  like." 

"  Better  not,  perhaps.  If  it's  anything 
disgraceful,  he  would  not  like  to  be  asked, 
and  we  may  hope  he  has  repented — indeed, 
I  feel  sure  he  has,  by  his  look.  I'll  in- 
quire   of   Brother    Coffin." 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  receive  an 
invitation  to  the  Hall!"  said  Kate.  "Aren't 
you   longing   for   it,    mamma  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  could  not  long  for  any  earthly 
pleasure,  my  dear,  but  it  will  be  gratifying. 
The  Hall  was  familiar  to  me  once,  and 
it  is  painful  to  be  struck  out  of  society 
through  no  fault  of  one's  own.  But  you 
must  not  dwell   too  much   on   that  prospect. 
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Mr.  Mendel  has  neglected  us  so  long, 
when  he  had  a  double  reason  to  keep  up 
an  acquaintance  —  which  was  not  especially 
flattering  to  our  side  in  former  times  — 
that  I  do  not  expect  much  cordiality  now. 
It  was   Mr.    Arthur  who   asked  us." 

Kate  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Arthur  would 
keep  his  parent  up  to  the  mark.  ''  Now," 
she  said  to  Hubert,  ''  it's  almost  time  to 
dress.       I'll    put    out    your    things." 

She  had  not  accustomed  him  to  such 
attentions  and  he  was  flattered.  But  when 
they  reached  the  dressing-room  she  dropped 
this  pretext.  While  Hubert  made  his  pre- 
parations without  assistance,  his  wife  talked 
low   and   earnestly. 

"Arthur  Mendel  says  that  Mr.  Thorburn 
is  going  to  stop  a  week.  I  want  you  to 
find   out   exactly   how   that   is." 

"Why,    what    does    it    matter.^" 

"  Never  mind  !  Do  what  you're  told, 
and     don't     interfere.         I     want     to     know 
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whether  this  gigantic  young  ass  Is  going 
to  waste  his  time  here,  or  to  attend  to  his 
own  affairs.  It  Isn't  a  difficult  task  to 
ascertain    so    much." 

"  No  ;  but  I  won't  help  unless  I  know 
your    object.       That's    flat !" 

When  her  husband  spoke  thus,  Kate 
knew    It    was    useless    to    argue    or    entreat. 

''I  don't  wish  to  keep  my  object 
secret,"  she  replied.  "It  Is  simply  to 
get  Mr.  Thorburn  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  I  could  trust  my  big,  stupid, 
honest  Huby,  or  if  I  could  get  a  word 
with  the  man  himself,  there  would  be  no 
trouble.  What  I  wish  to  know  first  Is 
whether  he  Is,  or  Is  not,  going  to  fool 
away    his    time    at    the    Hall." 

''  Why    do   you   want  him  to  get  home  ?'' 

"  Because,  you  dull  fellow,  every  hour 
that  Thorburns  Is  unoccupied  must  tempt 
uncle  more  and  more.  We  don't  wish  to 
have    a    scandal     that     would    disgrace    the 
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family,  as  you  said  last  night  ;  and  I 
agree  with  you.  But  we  do  want  to  give 
uncle  as  much  annoyance  as  may  be, 
short  of  that,  don't  we  .^  If  Mr.  Thorburn 
stops  away,  it  will  get  beyond  a  joke. 
You    see    now  ?" 

''  No,  I  don't  see,"  answered  Hubert, 
slowly.  "  Suppose  he  means  to  stop  ? 
What    then?" 

"Then,"  Kate  replied,  vexed  that  he 
should  be  so  quick  on  a  sudden,  "  then 
— we    must    consider    what    to    do !" 

"  Now,  let  us  have  an  understanding. 
You  will  not  act  in  any  way  unknown 
to    me  ?     Not    in    any   way  whatsoever  ?" 

There  was  no  escape.  Kate  promised 
solemnly. 

"Then  that's  all  right!  Would  you  wish 
me  to  say  anything  that  might  hurry  Thor- 
burn, if  he  doesn't  seem  inclined  to  move  ?" 

"Good  gracious,  no!  Just  get  the  in- 
formation,   and    then    we    will    consult." 
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Hubert  pressed  her  no  further.  To 
oppose  his  wife  was  disagreeable,  and  on 
her  promise  to  take  no  steps  without  con- 
cert, he  gladly  dropped  the  subject.  A 
dull  man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Is  apt  to  take  a  larger  view  than 
the  shrewdest  woman  who  acts  on  feeling, 
whether  kind  or  spiteful.  No  purpose 
could  be  served  by  hostile  action  against 
Mr.  Esking,  w^hlle  it  might,  and  probably 
would,  give  great  annoyance.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  If  this  matter  was  left  to  Itself, 
or  judiciously  directed,  some  advantage 
might  follow.  Hubert's  testimony  alone 
might  be  worth  just  the  value  of  the 
difference  betwixt  conviction  for  a  criminal 
offence  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
forts, studies  and  delights  concentrated  at 
Little  Thorburns.  Therefore,  he  resolved, 
after  meditation,  to  await  events.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  explain  this  reasoning 
to   Kate. 
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It  has  been  hinted  that  brisk  young 
fellows  of  the  county  used  to  find  Arthur 
Mendel  something  of  a  wet  blanket,  at 
the  foot  of  his  father's  dinner-table  at 
former  times.  Whatever  the  topic  might 
be,  he  wanted  to  discuss  it,  to  talk  it 
out  and  understand  it,  not  by  lengthy 
expositions  of  his  own,  indeed,  but  by 
thoughtful    questioning. 

"If  you  pass  a  joke  within  Arthur's 
hearing,"  said  Ralph  Dempster  once,  ''he 
asks  you  to  spell  it,  and  he  won't  laugh 
till    he's    sure    there's    no    mistake." 

This  frame  of  mine,  due  to  nervousness 
and  chilly  blood,  had  quite  vanished. 
Assured  now  of  his  position  as  a  traveller, 
who  had  seen  perils  and  had  brought  home 
a  very  striking  and  romantic  personage, 
Arthur  went  to  the  other  extreme.  From 
the  dulness  of  embarrassment  he  flew  to  the 
dulness  of  a  foolish  vivacity.  It  was  the 
same  disposition,  relieved  of  certain  fetters. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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I  would  not  have  It  understood,  however, 
that    he    was    a    fool. 

So  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
laughter  and  talking,  across  the  table  at 
his  end  of  the  room.  Eldred  looked  and 
listened  with  grave  curiosity,  understanding 
not  much,  but  gathering  a  stronger  con- 
viction that  Englanders  are  feeble  folk. 
When  questions  were  put  to  him  he 
answered  rather  as  one  answers  a  child. 
More  striking  contrast  there  could  hardly 
be  than  that  of  Arthur  Mendel,  small, 
slight,  garrulous,  and  his  stalwart  guest, 
whose  look  w^as  so  firm  and  speech  so 
rare.  Hubert  was  seated  next  to  the 
latter,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling 
Kate's    Injunction. 

''  I  don't  know,"  Thorburn  answered. 
*'  They  ask  me  to  stop  here  until  Arthur 
can    come    away    to    my    homestead." 

The  curious  expression  led  Hubert  to 
perceive    that    this    stranger    might   feel   the 
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want  of  a  friend,  English-born,  in  establish- 
ing himself  on  his  own  patrimony.  He 
said    so. 

''Yes,  that  was  my  thought,"  Eldred 
replied.  "  But  I  have  not  undertaken, 
and    I    don't    know." 

As  the  champagne  circulated  wit  broke 
loose,  and  the  clamour  grew.  Mr.  Mendel 
and  the  Elders  round  him  looked  on  and 
listened  with  disapproval  ;  but  while  the 
host  sat  helpless,  his  contemporaries  could 
do  nothing,  of  course.  The  young  men 
had  drunk  Arthur's  health  several  times, 
''coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Eldred 
Thorburn,"  and  their  courtesy  had  been 
acknowledged  in  bumpers.  Upon  the 
latter,  used  from  childhood  to  the  heady 
wines  and  the  hourly  supjes  of  strong 
spirit  which  prevail  in  South  Africa,  these 
potations  had  actually  no  effect,  but  Arthur 
and  others  were  proving  confused.  Things 
came    to    a    crisis    when     Ralph     Dempster 
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got  Upon  his  legs,  before  dessert,  to  pro- 
pose the  hero  of  the  evening  in  formal 
terms. 

"Sir  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  bowing 
to  Mr.  Mendel  and  the  Elders,  "at  this 
end  of  the  table  we  find  ourselves  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  the  expression  of 
our  great  happiness  and  joy  in  seeing 
our  old  friend,  Arthur,  back  in  his  place, 
not  only  well  but  lively,  not  only  un- 
injured, but  marvellously  improved  by  a 
course    of    travel " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Dempster,"  the  bewildered 
parent  broke  in  ;  "  don't  disturb  the 
arrangements." 

"  Oh,  if  there  are  arrangements  I  sit 
down,  of  course !  The  word  gives  me  a 
prophetic  shudder.  Anyhow,  Arthur,  pend- 
ing the  formalities,  here's  your  jolly  good 
health  to  go  on  with !"  and  nearly  all  the 
younger    men    broke    into    cheering. 

Eldred's     face     was     so     significant     that 
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Hubert  whispered,  ''  Dempster  is  an  unruly 
fellow,    and    nobody    minds    him    much." 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  cere- 
monious speech  which  a  bald-headed 
gentleman  of  acres  and  repute  was  com- 
missioned to  deliver  went  off  tamely  after 
this.  The  juniors  had  not  grown  less 
obstreperous  as  bottles  went  round.  Their 
inattention  and  impatience,  though  not 
rough,  of  course,  distracted  the  orator ; 
he  got  confused  and  sat  down  abruptly. 
Mr.  Mendel  looked  as  if  a  good  cry 
would    have    comforted    him. 

Then  there  was  tremendous  uproar,  the 
whole  party  rising — knocking  their  chairs 
over  mostly,  and  smashing  a  percentage 
of  the  glass  in  their  enthusiasm  to  sing 
''  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow."  After 
that  exercise,  repeated  several  times,  they 
cheered  indefinitely,  and  then  rushed  in 
tumult  to  shake  Arthur's  hand.  There 
are     lively    scenes    in    the    north    country, 
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when  a  liberal  host  cannot  control  the 
spirits  of  his  younger  friends,  and  Mendel 
Hall  had  often  witnessed  such  ;  but  never 
so   extravagant    as    this. 

Arthur  rose  to  reply.  A  worse  speaker 
could  hardly  be  found  than  he  was  at  his 
best,  laborious  of  expression,  distracted  in 
thought,  loading  every  sentence  with  quali- 
fications and  digressions  In  which  he  gene- 
rally lost  It,  and  asked  aloud,  '*  What  was 
I  saying  ?"  Upon  this  occasion,  naturally, 
he  was  bad  beyond  belief,  until,  breaking 
away  In  desperation  from  himself,  he  referred 
to  Eldred  Thorburn.  The  Incidents  of  that 
night  upon  the  veldt  were  branded  on  his 
memory,  and  his  later  companionship  with 
the  man  who  saved  him  had  not  lessened 
but  increased  the  feeling  of  weirdness,  of 
terror,  of  something  strange  to  his  com- 
prehension of  human  beings  and  human 
experiences  which  possessed  him  then. 
Arthur  told  the  story  straight,   never  paus- 
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ing  for  a  word  to  frame  his  meaning,  for 
his  meaning  was  absolutely  clear  to  him- 
self. And  that  being  so,  he  found  expres- 
sions picturesque  enough,  and  striking 
enough,  to  impress  a  much  more  critical 
assemblage  than  that  before  him.  The 
laughter  ceased ;  in  thrilling  silence  all 
listened ;  those  who  had  drunk  more  than 
was  prudent  were  the  most  eager  hearers. 
Mr.  Mendel  left  his  chair,  and  gradually 
crept    round    the    table. 

Then  Arthur  told  how  his  preserver  had 
escorted  him  to  Kimberley,  and  nursed 
him  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  falling  off  in 
the  description  of  his  gratitude  and  Eldred's 
devotion,  but  the  trance  of  the  audience 
ceased  so  far  as  they  could  look  at  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  and  wonder  at  his  cool 
expression  ;  still  they  were  enthralled.  Had 
the  speaker  known  but  the  elements  of  an 
art  which  he  was  practising  with  such 
success,   he  would    have   dropped   the  effort 
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then,  and  put  all  his  remaining  strength 
into  a  heart-felt  peroration.  But  Arthur 
Mendel  had  no  such  science.  He  began 
to  talk  of  their  home  journey — and  among 
the  conventional  ideas  of  that  scene  lost 
himself  upon    the    instant. 

It  was  but  a  beginning,  forgotten  a 
moment  afterwards  by  those  unskilful 
listeners.  For  Mr.  Mendel,  guided  by  in- 
stinct, felt  that  the  supreme  point  of  interest 
had  gone  by,  and  restrained  himself  no 
longer.  He  had  worked  his  way  unnoticed 
to  the  back  of  Eldred's  chair,  and,  at  the 
first  sign  of  break  in  the  emotion,  threw 
his  arm  round  the  young  man's  neck, 
gripped    his    hand,    and    sobbed — 

''  May  God  bless  you,  sir !  God  bless 
you  and  lead  you  to  happiness  for  your 
goodness  to  my  boy  !  I  did  not  know 
what    I    owed    you  !      Forgive    me !" 

Had  a  painter  been  there  he  would 
have   marked    with    enthusiasm   the   dignity, 
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the  gentleness,  of  Thorburn's  attitude  and 
face  at  this  sudden  appeal  ;  had  there 
been  a  real  actor,  the  man  who  feels 
and  understands  human  expression,  he 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  curious 
conflict  that  face  displayed.  Eldred  had 
not  been  in  haste  to  form,  a  conviction 
that  his  friend  was  a  fool,  but,  having 
decided  the  question  early  on  this  even- 
ing, his  speech  did  not  alter  it.  Mr. 
Mendel's  demonstration  was  absurd  under 
those  circumstances.  With  difficulty  Eldred 
restrained  himself  from  saying,  in  his 
impatience,  that  he  would  have  done  as 
much  for  a  Hottentot.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
consciousness  that  the  statement  would  not 
have  been  true  which  checked  his  tongue. 
He  behaved  very  nicely,  however,  since 
reverence  for  age  had  been  instilled  as 
a  great  principle  of  conduct  from  his 
earliest  youth,  shook  the  old  man's  hand 
warmly,    then   Arthur's,    and   then    those    of 
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all  the  guests.  But  when  they  returned  to 
their  chairs,  and  sat  expectant,  he  looked 
about  him  calmly.  "  We're  waiting  for  a 
speech    from    you,"    Hubert    whispered. 

"  I    have    no    speech    to    make." 

Ralph  Dempster  clicked  his  glass,  and 
the    others    imitated    him. 

"  Is  that  for  me  ?"  Eldred  whispered, 
audibly. 

*'Yes.     They    are   getting    impatient!" 

He  rose,  frowning  and  slow.  The 
whole  room  echoed  with  applause.  With 
an  air  of  utter  contempt  he  surveyed  them 
all,    turned    his    back    and    left    them. 

Some  laughed,  rather  uncomfortably ; 
some  took  offence  ;  all  were  bewildered  for 
a  moment.  Then  Arthur  jumped  up  and 
ran    after    him. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Mendel,  ''that  Mr. 
Thorburn  sets  an  excellent  example.  Shall 
we    go  ?'' 

They     adjourned     to    the    drawing-room. 
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where  the  travellers  were  found  just 
lighting  cigars,  for  In  that  house  people 
did  anything  everywhere.  There  was  no 
trace  of  Irritation  about  Eldred,  but  the 
others  kept  at  a  distance,  talking  of  his 
extraordinary    behaviour. 

Mr.  Thwalte  approached,  coffee  cup  In 
hand.  ''  I  was  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Thorburn,  but  our  friend 
Arthur's  report  doubles  my  gratification. 
Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  see  me  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Yes,    as    early    as    Is    convenient." 

"  I    am    at   your    disposal    for   any   hour." 

Arthur  laughed.     "  Allow  me  to  Interpret 

between   you.     Thorburn   would   understand 

five    a.m.    at    latest.       Better   fix    the    time, 

Thwalte." 

"  Indeed  ?  What  shocking  hours  we 
keep  In  this  country  !  And  yet  early 
rising  foreigners  don't  seem  to  gain  much 
advantage     over     us     In     the     day's     work 
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generally.  I  don't  mean  that  for  you,  Mr. 
Thorburn,  of  course.  Shall  we  say  ten 
o'clock,     then  ?" 

*'  Let    it    be    so." 

''  In  the  assurance  of  an  interview  to- 
morrow, I  shall  venture  to  bid  you  good- 
night now,  sir.  My  wife  objects  to  late 
hours  on  my  part,  and  she  gives  me  no 
opportunity  of  retaliating.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Thorburn,  that  you  will  do  us  the  honour 
of  dining  at  our  table  before  you  leave 
Shutdeton." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse.  After  we've 
finished  the  business  to-morrow  I  shall 
depart." 

"  Really  ?     I   understand But,   good 

night,  sir.  You  will  find  everything  ready 
for    you    at    ten    o'clock." 

Arthur  had  left  him  ;  Hubert  was  stand- 
ing near  in  conversation.  When  Mr. 
Thwaite  quitted  his  seat,  Eldred  beckoned 
to    him. 
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'*  I  understood  from  your  wife,  to-day, 
that  you  are  Mr.  Esking's  nephew,  and 
you  have  seen  my  home.  Would  it  be 
comfortable  to  go  with  me  to-morrow  for 
a  few  days  ?  I  am  wanting  a  guide  in 
this    country." 

Hubert  was  startled.  "Ton  my  soul, 
I  don't  know  !  A  married  man  must 
consult  his  wife  in  these  things.  To- 
morrow would  be  too  soon,  any  way — 
but,    in    fact,    I    couldn't    promise." 

"When  could  you  say?  I'll  wait  some 
days    for   your    convenience." 

"  I  should  enjoy  it,  Mr.  Thorburn  ;  that 
you  may  take  for  a  fact.  But  really, 
before  consulting  my  wife  I  cannot  even 
think    of   it." 

"  Then  go  home  and  consult  her,  I 
pray    you." 

"By    Jove,    I    will!" 

Eldred's  natural  shrewdness  had  certainly 
not  been   blunted   by  observation   of  life  in 
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a  thrifty,  selfish  village  of  the  old  Cape 
type ;  It  had  been  strengthened  by  ex- 
perience of  mankind  upon  the  diggings 
and  In  military  service.  He  recognised 
Hubert  from  the  first  as  a  loafer  of  the 
respectable    class. 

"  After  quitting  Mr.  Thwalte  to-morrow, 
I  will  call  at  your  house.  We  shall  find, 
I  hope,  some  reward  for  this  friendly 
doing,  If  your  wife  says  yes."  Hubert 
bade    his    hosts    good    night   forthwith. 

Kate  w^s  anxiously  awaiting  her  husband. 
She  had  sent  the  servants  to  bed.  His 
news  bewildered  her.  When  all  was  told, 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  ''  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  to-night.  Uncle  would  not  like 
you  to  go  down,  I  suppose,  but  we  have 
not  to  consider  him.  What  would  mamma 
say  f 

''  She  seems  to  have  taken  a  great 
liking  to  Thorburn.  I  think  the  old  lady 
might    be    brought    round." 
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"  But  there  are  so  many  things — my 
brain  won't  carry  them  all !  However, 
now  go  to  bed,  Hubert.  I'll  close  the 
house." 

But  that  was  not  her  first  care.  After 
thinking  intently  for  a  moment,  her  pretty 
face  drawn  in  anxious  calculation  what 
bearing  this  new  incident  might  have 
upon  her  plans,  Kate  rose,  took  a  letter, 
written  beforehand,  from  the  secret  drawer 
of  her  desk,  and  glided  into  the  kitchen. 
There  hung  an  old  bonnet  and  shawl. 
She  opened  the  back  door  quietly,  slipped 
out,  posted  the  letter  and  returned.  It 
was  an  affair  of  but  six  minutes,  and 
Hubert    did    not    notice    the    delay. 

At  ten  o'clock  punctually,  Eldred  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Thwaite.  There  was 
something  hurried  and  needlessly  decisive 
about  his  manner.  He  explained  how  all 
his  fortune  had  been  transmitted  to 
Mendel's    bank,    and    instructed    the    lawver 
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to  invest  it  forthwith  in  government 
securities.  Mr.  Thwaite  was  astonished 
when    he    heard    the    sum. 

'*  I  suppose  you  will  rebuild  Thor- 
burns,  sir,"  he  said,  when  business  was 
finished.  ''A  natural  ambition.  My  client 
and  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Esking,  has 
several  views  of  the  old  house,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  Mr.  Esking  takes  a  great  deal  of 
thought  about  my  homestead,  doesn't 
he?" 

''  You  mean  he  is  interested  in  it  ?  Yes, 
you  will  find  him  a  great  archaeologist,  as 
we  call  persons  who  concern  themselves 
with    old    things." 

*'  What  have  you  heard  about  the 
Treasure  ?" 

''  Just  so  much  as  everybody  else  has. 
Let  me  earnestly  advise  you,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn " 

"  Then    everyone    talks    about    it  ?       Do 
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you    mean    in    Shuttleton,    or    round    Thor- 
burns  ?" 

"Why,    both,    I    should    think." 

''  Could  you  say  anyone  in  particular 
who  would  be  likely  to  write  to  me  upon 
the    subject  ?" 

''  The  subject  of  the  Treasure  ?  No,  I 
could  not  name  anyone  In  particular,  but 
our  '  hands '  are  romantic  and  fanciful  be- 
yond what  a  stranger  would  believe.  Has 
such  a  letter  been  addressed  to  you 
already  ?  Perhaps  if  you  would  allow 
me    to    see    it    I    might    advise    you." 

Eldred  paid  no  attention  to  this  hint  ; 
he   rose   to   go. 

"  Let  me  recommend  you  at  least,  Mr. 
Thorburn,  to  beware  of  anonymous  com- 
munications. You  have  not  so  much 
experience  of  them,  probably,  as  we  have 
Whatever  this  letter  may  be,  and  whoever 
wrote  it,  you  may  safely  conclude  that 
he     has     a     mean     object     of    some     kind. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Our  people  are  fanciful,  as  I  have  said, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  since  my 
client,  Mr.  Esking,  went  to  live  in  your 
vicinity,  they  have  talked  a  good  deal 
of  the  Treasure.  Mr.  Esking  was  well 
known  and  much  esteemed  here.  But  if 
we  Shuttletonians  are  romantic,  we  are 
sharp  and  hard-headed  in  a  greater  degree. 
Be  sure  that  the  man  who  would  set  you 
digging  for  the  mysterious  hoard  hopes  to 
get  an  advantage  in  some  clever  way, 
whilst    diverting    himself." 

"  I  will  bear  your  advice  in  mind,  sir," 
said    Eldred,    gravely. 

From  Mr.  Thwaite's  office  he  went  to 
Mrs.  Fanshawe's,  where  Hubert  was  ex- 
pecting him ;  the  ladies  did  not  yet 
appear. 

"If  you  still  keep  to  your  kind  pro- 
posal of  last  night,"  said  Hubert,  '*  I  shall 
be  happy  to  go  with  you  to-morrow, 
provided,    that    is,    you     can     persuade     my 
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mother.  We  have  not  yet  named  the 
idea   to    her,    I    warn   you." 

"That  is  too  late  for  me;  my  luggage 
is  at  the  station,  and  I  shall  take  the 
next  train.  But  if  you  will  come  on  to- 
morrow,   I    shall    be    pleased." 

"Then  I'm  your  man!  Here  is  the 
old  lady  !  I  say,  Thorburn,  couldn't  you 
say  something  about  the  missionaries 
and  the  benighted  Hottentots,  and  all 
that  ?" 

Eldred  laughed   grimly. 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  had,  indeed,  taken  a 
liking  for  the  gigantic  young  Africander, 
and  it  was  the  warmth  of  her  expres- 
sions at  breakfast  which  tempted  Kate  to 
leave    the    matter  in  his    hands. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  in  my 
house  again,  Mr.  Thorburn,"  she  began, 
seating  herself  in  the  favourite  chair. 
"  There  is  very  much  I  wish  to 
inquire    of  you.        What    a    pity    that      Mr 
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Coffin  is  not  with  us  !  Perhaps,  sir, 
you  might  be  incHned  to  help  in  a 
Godly  cause  ?  Our  poor  congregation  is 
in  debt.  A  lecture  from  you  upon 
Christian  prospects  in  South  Africa  would 
certainly  command  a  large  and  liberal 
audience.  Could  you  be  tempted  to  aid 
us  : 

"  I  am  no  lecturer,  madam,  but  if  you 
would  accept  a  sum  of  money  it  is  at  your 
service,  the  more  freely  because  I  also 
have    something    to    ask." 

Then  he  mentioned  his  invitation  to 
Hubert,  pointing  out  how  lost  he  would 
be  without  a  counsellor  in  his  new  old 
home.  Mrs.  Fanshawe  assented,  and  after 
awhile  the  young  men  set  out  for  the 
station. 

''  I  must  tell  you,"  Eldred  said,  as 
they  walked,  ''  that  I  have  received  an 
odd  letter  this  morning  which  hints 
that     somebody    may    be     trying     to     steal 
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my  property  —  the  Treasure  which  old 
people  say  is  buried  at  Thorburns.  Now, 
from  what  I  have  gathered  at  various 
times,  the  person  most  likely  to  do  such 
a  thing  is  your  uncle.  I  shall  look  into 
it." 

Hubert  was  aghast.  He  vehemently 
suspected  Kate.  Who  else  could  possibly 
have  suggested  such  a  monstrous  suspicion  ? 
Yet  she  had  promised.  He  resolutely 
forbade    himself  to    doubt    her. 

"  I  thought  it  proper  to  tell  you,"  added 
Eldred,    presently. 

''  It's  ridiculous !  But  all  the  same,  one 
doesn't  like  to  visit  a  man  who  proposes 
to  look  into  a  charge  of  felony  against  his 
uncle." 

''  I  see  that.  So  we  will  leave  the  matter 
undecided.  If  you  come  to-morrow,  I  shall 
be   pleased   to  see   you." 

"  No,    I    must   give    it    up !" 

Hubert  did  not  speak  again  until  his  new 
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friend  had  left.  He  began  to  feel,  as  Kate 
put  it,  that  his  brain  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  all  these  complications. 


CHAPTER     III. 

MEETINGS. 

Sense  returned  to  George  Genest  In  the 
chill  hour  of  dawn,  but  he  was  aware  of 
nothing  beyond  an  awful  load  upon  his 
brain  and  dull  racking  agony  in  his  foot. 
As  the  sun  rose  in  tender  fulgence,  con- 
sciousness strengthened — he  felt  himself  to 
be  lying  on  the  bare  high  road  ;  but  to 
move  was  horrible.  Gradually  the  in- 
cidents of  the  night  before  came  to  his 
mind,  the  guilty  work  he  had  shared,  the 
stealthy  escape  from  Little  Thorburns,  and 
the  accident.  But  it  was  all  confused.  In 
the  fever  that  possessed  him,  Mr.  Esking's 
face  was  eternally  present,  distorted  in  end- 
less variety  of  fiendish  satisfaction.     Hilda's 
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image   did   not   once   return    to   comfort   the 
victim,    nor  even    the    thought    of   her. 

No  human  being  passed  along  that 
soHtary  road  until  the  sun  was  hot.  Then 
George  heard  a  horse's  hoof  resounding, 
faint  and  far  away.  He  raised  his  head 
with  pain,  and  saw  a  big  grey  trotting 
briskly  towards  him,  a  fluttering  habit 
and  a  velvet  cap  with  white  plume  above 
its  neck.  With  a  strange  mingling  of 
dread,  distaste  and  eagerness  he  recog- 
nised Hilda,  and  the  shout  on  his  lips 
died    away. 

She  approached  quickly,  drew  up  with 
a  cry  of  astonishment,  seeing  the  body 
stretched  In  her  path,   and  came   on   again. 

"//  is  you,  Mr.  Genest !  What  has 
happened  ?"  Hilda  sprang  down  and  bent 
over    him. 

"That  brute  of  a  horse  knocked  me 
down  last  night.  Don't  ask  questions, 
please,   but  ride  on  and   bring  help." 
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"  Can    I    do    nothing    before    I    go  ?" 

''  Nothing — only    make    haste  !" 

She  remounted  and  galloped  off.  A  few 
hundred  yards  beyond,  a  party  of  work- 
men, employed  by  old  Simmons,  were 
hurrying  towards  the  Hall.  They  ran 
with  her,  and  at  George's  command  dis- 
persed to  find  a  gate  which  would  serve 
as    a    stretcher. 

''  You  had  better  let  them  carry  you 
to  our  house,"  said  Hilda.  ''  I  will  go 
back    and    see    all    Is    ready." 

The  thought  of  meeting  his  tempter,  of 
staying  under  that  man's  roof,  was  In- 
tensely disagreeable,  and  Hilda's  presence 
had  lost  Its  charm.  But  his  aches  grew 
terrible.      George    answered,    peevishly — 

"  Don't  trouble  to  ride  back  !  Fetch 
Bowring  at  once,  or  any  surgeon  you  can 
get."      She    departed,    full    speed. 

The  men  returned  with  a  gate,  and  as 
gently    as    they    could,    lifted    George    upon 
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it.  His  is  not  the  nature  that  bears  pain 
well — he  screamed  so  loud  and  piercing 
that    the    cries    reached    Hilda's    ear. 

They  carried  him  straight  to  the  avenue 
of   Thorburns,    and    entered    it. 

''Not  there!"  George  exclaimed,  shrilly. 
''Go    on    to    Mr.    Esking's." 

"Couldn't  do  that,  sir,"  one  replied. 
*'  We've  our  work  here,  and  it's  late 
already." 

"  Don't  know  where  Mr.  Esking  lives," 
another  grumbled.  "  You'll  be  as  comfort- 
able yonder  as  anywheres  until  the  doctor 
comes." 

George  cursed  and  raved,  but  it  was 
useless — to  offer  money  did  not  occur  to 
him.  As  they  passed  the  Clock  Tower, 
the  chief  said,  "This  is  as  good  a  place 
as  we'll  find,  mates.  Let's  put  the  poor 
gentleman  down  here,  and  leave  the  boy 
with  him."  It's  the  hand  of  fate,  George 
thought  to  himself,  and  protested  no  longer. 
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When  they  laid  him  across  the  very 
spot,  whence  the  Treasure  had  been  stolen, 
he  felt  no  surprise  but  a  curious  in- 
terest. The  sequence  of  events  that  had 
followed  his  crime  was  no  chance.  Those 
higher  powers  that  avenge  guilt  were 
shaping  them  visibly  to  ends  unknown  but 
fixed. 

In  the  submission  of  despair,  George 
looked  around,  marking  with  fevered  eye 
a  scene  but  half-displayed  in  the  solemn, 
hazy  glow  of  moonlight — the  groined  roof, 
the  small  windows  blocked  with  ivy,  the 
squat  pillars  of  stone,  the  broken  tools 
and  boxes  and  worn-out  furniture  piled 
against  the  wall.  Sunshine  streamed 
through  the  doorway  and  gilded  the  dusty 
pavement.  George  remarked,  with  strange 
composure,  that  if  any  traces  had  been 
left  of  their  night's  work,  the  men's 
trampling  footprints  had  defaced  them 
already.      But    it    was    a    mere    observation. 
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Destiny  asks  no  such  aid  for  achieving 
her    purpose    as    the    constable    requires. 

He  sent  the  boy  out  to  watch  the 
high  road,  and  lay  In  solitude.  What  did 
it  signify  ?  Though  weak  of  character, 
childishly  irritable  and  nerveless  under 
pain,  Genest  was  intelligent  above  all. 
Convinced  that  these  things  were  ordained, 
he    waited    the    result. 

Within  half-an-hour,  Hilda  came  to  him, 
announcing  the  doctor  on  his  way.  The 
men  had  spread  such  clothes  as  they  could 
spare  upon  the  gate,  and  made  a  sort  of 
pillow.  Hilda  asked  if  she  could  do 
more,  and,  on  his  petulant  reply,  ceased 
to  trouble  him.  She  sat  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  a  box,  looking  through  the 
door,  whilst  scratching  figures  with  her 
whip  in  the  dust.  George  observed  her 
with    feverish    indignation. 

"  I  thought  girls  were  so  eager  to  nurse 
people,"   he  said,  presently.      "You're  not!" 
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"  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I 
can.      What    is    it    you    want  ?" 

He  made  no  reply  beyond  groaning. 
After    awhile    Hilda   spoke    again — 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mr. 
Genest,  but  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to 
do,    I    say  I    shall   be  glad   to   relieve   you." 

"Very  sorry  to  trouble!  I'm  very  sorry, 
for  my  part,  that  I  can't  bow  my  acknowledg- 
ments.      By    the    bye,    where    is    my    hat  ?" 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  it  ?  I  mean — . 
Really,  Mr.  Genest,  I  pity  you  from  my 
heart  !  I  would  take  one  half  of  your 
pain  !  But  talking  is  no  good.  Tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  there's  nothing  I  would 
hesitate    to    try." 

''  To  do  !  Always  something  to  do  with 
Hilda  Esking — to  act  or  to  suffer,  never 
to    be !     What    a    lovely    animal    you    are  !" 

''  I  am  a  strong  animal,  at  least,  and 
courageous,  I  think,  if  you  set  me  a  task. 
Ah,    here    is    Dr.    Bowring !       If   you    want 
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help,  doctor,  I  shall  be  close  by,  on  the 
terrace    overlooking    the    dam." 

Dr.  Bowring  was  not  unused,  in  his 
thickly-peopled  district,  to  make  a  diagnosis 
under  circumstances  even  more  extraordin- 
ary than  this.  He  promptly  examined  the 
patient,    and    sought    Hilda. 

"  No  bones  broken,"  was  his  report, 
''  unless,  perhaps,  a  small  one  in  the  foot. 
Very  severe  contusions  of  the  head,  and 
such  intense  inflammation  up  to  the  knee 
of  the  left  leg  that  I  cannot  feel  quite  sure 
what  is  the  matter.  George  is  a  bad 
patient." 

"  I  heard,"  she  simply  replied.  "  What 
is    to    be    done  ?" 

"It  would  be  best  to  take  him  to  the 
nearest  house.  But  I  must  tell  you.  Miss 
Esking,  that  wherever  he  is  carried,  there 
he  will  remain  for  some  weeks,   at  least." 

"  My  father  would  be  distressed  to  think 
that    anybody    who    met    with    an    accident 
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in  leaving  his  house  should  be  taken  else- 
where. Had  I  not  better  ride  home  and 
get    a    mattress    or    something  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  getting  rather  light-headed 
already.  It's  a  short  distance.  We'll  carry 
him    on  the    gate,   if   you  will  find  porters.'* 

Hilda  went  into  the  house,  conscious 
as  she  did  so  of  a  curiosity  that  seemed 
unfeeling  under  the  circumstances.  The 
low  archway  opened  Into  a  black  hall, 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  build- 
ing ;  on  the  left  hand,  however,  a  screen 
very  heavily  carved,  emblazoned  on  each 
panel  with  coats  of  arms  and  heraldic 
figures,  divided  it  virtually  Into  two 
apartments.  The  low  ceiling  still  displayed 
an  exquisite  pattern  in  mouldings,  graceful 
as  intricate  ;  the  mantelpiece  was  a  wonder 
of  grotesque  carving  in  stone  ;  but  the 
furniture,  gathered  in  a  heap  and  covered 
with    sheeting,    made    a    very    scanty    show. 

Here  the  workmen  were  busy,  scrubbing 
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and  cleaning.  Under  their  hands  the 
gold  and  the  colour,  hid  with  dust,  re- 
appeared almost  brilliant  on  a  background 
dark  as  ebony.  The  golden  bramble  of 
the  Thorburns,  cut  in  massive  oak  and 
gilt,  glimmered  at  regular  intervals.  Above 
the  mantel  it  stretched  to  the  ceiling  with 
the  motto  ''I   loste,"  and  a  date,    1534  a.d. 

The  men  were  unwilling  to  leave  their 
employment.  ''We've  still  the  next  room 
and  the  corridor  to  clean  up,  miss,"  said 
their    chief.      "Just    look    at    it!" 

He  passed  through  one  of  the  door- 
ways in  the  screen,  and  pointed  out  a 
desperate  spectacle  of  dirt  and  disorder. 
This  part  of  the  hall  was  decorated  in 
the  same  fashion,  but  hardly  a  trace  of 
ornament  or  colour  could  be  discerned. 
The  floor  lay  an  inch  deep  in  dust,  the 
furniture,  a  few  chairs,  stools  and  a  table, 
were    grey    and    shapeless    with    cobwebs. 

*'  There's     a      sight      for      a      gentleman 
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coming  home  from  foreign  parts,  isn't 
it,  miss  ?  Mr.  Simmons  says  his  master 
may  turn  up  any  moment,  and  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  if  he's  to  find  things 
any    way    decent    in    the    next    three   days." 

"  I  see  that,"  said  Hilda,  "  and  so  it 
can't  signify  much  if  you  leave  it  for  an 
hour.  I'll  give  you  five  shillings  each, 
and    it    will    be    a   good    deed." 

"Well,  there's  something  in  what  the 
young  lady  says.  An  hour  don't  count, 
mates.  A  good  deed  at  a  fair  rate  of 
pay    is    better    nor    charring." 

Hilda  saw  them  begin  their  prepara- 
tions, and  rode  off  to  warn  her  father. 
He  was  greatly  moved,  anxious  to  hear 
the  full  report  of  George's  injury  and  his 
mental  condition.  He  warmly  applauded 
the  idea  of  lending  him  shelter,  and  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  alarm  Mr.  Genest 
pere  until  they  could  send  him  definite 
news.      A    bedroom    was    got    ready. 
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Mr.  Esking  stood  at  his  gate  to  re- 
ceive the  wounded  man,  and  when  the 
party  came  in  sight  he  advanced  a  few 
yards  to  meet  them.  George  groaned 
piteously,  lying  with  his  eyes  closed,  but 
as  the  old  gentleman  approached  he 
opened  them  suddenly,  glared,  ejaculated 
''  You  devil  !" — and  seemed  to  fall  into 
half-unconsciousness  again.  Bowring  and 
Hilda    were    much    surprised. 

*'  He's  wandering,  I  conclude  !"  Mr. 
Esking  whispered  to  the  doctor.  "How 
very  sad !  Only  last  night  poor  George 
was  in  such  good  spirits.  He  accom- 
panied   us    home    from    Bohun    Castle." 

The  patient  screamed  terribly  as  they 
carried  him  upstairs.  Mr.  Esking  watched, 
but  offered  no  advice.  As  soon  as  the 
men  had  laid  their  charge  upon  the  bed, 
he    paid   and    dismissed    them    eagerly. 

''  We  can  undress  him  ourselves,  doctor — 
there  is  no  necessity  for  Armstrong  to  stop." 
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"You  needn't  be  alarmed,  sir!"  George 
broke     out.         "  I     am     not     wandering — 

but      these      d pains Oh !      Go 

away !"  he  cried,  after  a  pause  of  in- 
articulate moaning.  "  Go  away,  or  I 
can't   hold    my    tongue !" 

"  This  is  very  strange  and  dreadful, 
Bowring!" 

"  You  had  better  go,"  said  the  doctor. 
''Your    presence  seems    to    excite    him." 

''  You  will  come  to  me  in  my  room  as 
soon  as  you  can  ?       I   am  sadly  distressed." 

He  repulsed  Hilda  almost  roughly  and 
shut  himself  up.  Half-an-hour  afterwards 
Bowring    came    in. 

''It  is  just  as  I  thought.  The  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  left  foot  are  badly 
bruised  and  the  ankle  Is  sprained.  Beyond 
that,  nothing  but  an  awful  headache.  Speak- 
ing professionally,  I  must  say  that  our  young 
friend  Is  more  frightened  than  hurt." 

"  I   am  more  delighted  than   I   could  say. 
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No    risk   of  delirium  ?      But   how   strangely 
he   talked!" 

"  Ah,    I've   known    poor    George    from    a 
baby.       He's   all   nerves   and    brain.      They 
re-act    upon    each   other.      You've    offended 
his    taste,   or   something,   and   in  this  excite- 
ment  he    sees    double.      That    will    pass    in 
a   few   hours.       But,    Esking,    I    spoke    pro- 
fessionally    just      now,      you      understand. 
Though   there's   not   much   the    matter   with 
George  in  that  point   of  view,    he  will  cer- 
tainly   keep    his    bed    for    a    fortnight,    and 
won't   leave    the    house    for    a  month.       It's 
for    you    to    consider    the    bearing    of    that. 
I    may   tell   you  that   my  patient  would   not 
be   a  morsel    the    worse    if  you    despatched 
him    to    the    Warrenage    this    moment." 

''  I  should  not  think  of  doing  so  !  Your 
report  has  given  me  great  relief.  I  shall 
send    to    Mr.    Genest    at    once." 

But  there  was  no  occasion  to  send.  The 
arrival  of  Bay  Leaves  at  her  old  home  had 
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not  been  remarked  so  early  as  it  would 
have  been  in  a  better  regulated  household. 
But  towards  7-30,  a  stable  boy  discovered 
her  cropping  the  grass  by  the  lodge  gates, 
Mr.  Esking's  dog-cart  still  hanging  behind 
her,  though  shattered.  After  a  lengthy 
consultation  in  the  yard,  it  was  resolved  to 
inform  Mr.  Genest  of  this  alarming  inci- 
dent. He  rose  at  once,  but  to  leave  home 
without  breakfast  did  not  even  occur  to 
him  ;  so  that  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when 
the   father   reached    Little   Thorburns. 

Bowring's  assurance  calmed  his  fears, 
and  he  scarcely  noticed  the  doctor's  hint 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  removing 
George.  Mr.  Genest  was  proud  of  his 
boy  and  liked  him  quite  sincerely ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  much  more  com- 
fortable for  everyone  whose  interests  he 
had  at  heart — for  himself,  that  is,  and  in 
less  degree  for  George — if  he  passed  his 
convalescence    in   somebody   else's    house. 
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Bowring  returned  to  the  patient,  and  in- 
formed   him   that   his   father   had   arrived. 

"  Send  him  back !  I  don't  want  to  see 
anyone,"  George  cried.  "  This  stuff  of 
yours  is  doing  me  no  good!  I'm  burning 
alive,  and  they're  battering  my  head  with 
hammers  !     Give    me    opium  !" 

''Bear    it   Hke    a    man,    George!" 

''I  do  !  You  would  have  me  bear  it 
like    a    machine !" 

The  doctor  had  reason  to  suspect  what 
were  his  sentiments  towards  Miss  Esking. 
He  said,  "  Remember,  my  boy,  that  there's 
a  young  lady  in  the  house.  Girls  expect 
a    man    to    show    courage." 

''  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  girls  ?  Do 
something,    you    infatuated    old    pedant !" 

Sometimes  cursing  and  raving,  when  ex- 
hausted groaning  without  cessation,  George 
passed  the  day  and  great  part  of  the 
night.  His  room  was  separated  from 
Hilda's    by    the    length    of    the    straggling 
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house,  but  in  going  to  and  fro  she  heard 
him,  and  her  Hps  curled  in  scorn.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  her  attendance  in 
the  room,  of  course,  but  she  dihgently 
superintended  the  execution  of  such  orders 
as    the    doctor    transmitted. 

Next  day  George  woke  a  Httle  better, 
and  he  made  less  noise.  Hilda  restrained 
her  wild  longing  to  quit  the  house  until 
after  luncheon,  when  he  was  reported 
to  be  sleeping.  Then,  in  joyous  relief, 
she  ordered  Cupid,  summoned  Jennings 
to  escort  her,  and  set  off  for  a  long  ride. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  she  was  not  at 
home  when  a  very  tall,  fair  young  man 
demanded  to  see  Mr.  Esking.  "  I'll  give 
my    own    name,"    he    said. 

"Very  strange,  Armstrong.  Is  he  a 
foreigner  ?" 

"He    speaks    rather    queerly,    sir." 

"Well,  show  him  in  here."  And  Eldred 
entered  the  Charter    Room. 
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A  Startling  visitor  for  one  who  had  a 
secret  on  his  mind.  The  Africander  had 
been  trimmed  and  dressed  and  civiHsed 
to  the  average  pattern  long  ago,  so  far 
as  appearances  went.  But  the  sunburning 
was  fixed  upon  his  skin  for  life  ;  the 
frown,  not  unsightly  nor  unbecoming,  which 
men — and  women,  too — gain  at  an  early 
age  on  the  veldt,  would  never  be  smoothed 
out  now.  The  large,  pale  blue  eyes 
looked  strange  at  any  time  in  that  dark 
face,  but  now  they  had  an  air  of  stern 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Esking  possessed  the  strong  nerve 
of  a  phlegmatic  disposition  and  an  un- 
troubled conscience ;  but  he  felt  slightly 
disconcerted. 

''  I  wish  you  good-day,  sir,"  said  he,  in 
his   old-fashioned    manner,    and    waited. 

"  My  name  is  Thorburn,  sir,  and  you 
are    Mr.    Esking  ?" 

''  At  your  service,   Mr.  Thorburn.     Allow 
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me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return 
to  the  house  of  your  forefathers."  He  took 
Eldred's  hand,  in  which  his  own  was  lost, 
and  shook  it.  "  Your  uncle  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  transfer  my  regard  to  his  nephew. 
Pray    sit    down." 

Eldred  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
speaker. 

*'  Before  I  sit  with  you,  sir,  I  have  an 
explanation  to  ask.  There  is  a  door  in 
your  garden  wall  that  opens  into  my 
property.       When    was    it    used    last  ?" 

''  I  really  could  not  say.  I  have  not 
used    it    myself  for    years." 

''  Where    is    the    key  ?" 

''In    the    lock,    I    daresay." 

"  No  ;    it    is    not    there." 

''  Then    I    could    not    say    where    it    is." 

"  What  is  the  key  hanging  yonder  ?" 
He  crossed  to  the  window  and  took  pos- 
session   of  it. 
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''  Of  course,  that's  it  !  I  had  forgotten. 
What  does  this    come   to,    Mr.    Thorburn  ?" 

**  My  uncle  suspected  you,  sir,  of  a  de- 
sign to  get  hold  of  the  Treasure  which 
is  said  to  be  hidden  at  my  house.  Other 
people  suspect  you,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  and  they  warned  me  to  come  down 
here  instantly  and  take  precautions.  I 
find  that  the  path  leading  from  your  garden 
door  through  my  grounds  has  been  used 
within  the  last  two  days,  or  three  at  most. 
I  believe  that  it  was  used  at  night,  and 
I  have  evidence  that  somebody  connected 
with  your  establishment  was  one  of  the 
persons    who    used    it." 

Mr.  Esking  was  very  pale,  but  he  did 
not    flinch    in    the    slightest. 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  tale,  sir — I  will 
not  call  it  a  charge  at  present.  How  do 
you   know   these    facts,    if   facts    they    are  .^" 

''  We  mark  signs  on  the  veldt.  On 
arriving    here    two    hours   ago,    I    examined, 
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looking  especially  towards  your  house,  sir. 
The  path  we  spoke  of  is  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  scrub.  I  find  the  branches 
broken  all  along,  and  footprints  in  the 
earth.  They  point  your  way,  and  so  does 
every  break  in  the  twigs,  every  blade  of 
trodden  grass.  I  trace  the  steps  of  two 
men,  who  returned  from  my  homestead 
through    your   garden    door." 

"This  is  very  absurd,  Mr.  Thorburn. 
People  have  been  working  at  your  house 
for   days    past." 

"  But  they  do  not  wear  such  boots  as 
these  men  did.  I  shall  show  you  the 
casts  I  have  taken  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry.  And  they  were  not  about  the  place 
at    night " 

"  Oh,  these  mysterious  persons  visited 
your  premises  at  night  ?  How  do  you 
know    that  .^" 

"They  walked  Irregularly,  one  behind 
the    other.      By    daylight    they    would   have 
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been    more    careful.      I     believe    that    they 

carried     something — the     prints     are     deep. 

I    ask    you    for    an    explanation     of    these 

things,    Mr.    Esklng." 

''  1     have     none     to     offer,      but      every 

inquiry    shall    be    made." 

"  Inquire     about      a      young      man      with 

small    feet,    who    wears    dress    boots    of    an 

evening." 

"What    do    you    mean    by    that?" 

''  I    tell    you    I    have    had    casts    made — 

the    workmen    had    plaster    handy.      People 

tell     me,     sir,     that     heavy     rain     fell     the 

night    before     last    for    the     first     time     in 

some     weeks — none     has     fallen     since.       I 

conclude    that    the    trespass    was    committed 

after    midnight    on    Tuesday." 

"  I  say,    sir,    that  Inquiry  shall  be  made." 
"  I    will    send    you    moulds    of    the    casts 

to-morrow.         Your      garden       tools,       Mr. 

Esklng,     are     branded     with     an     '  E,'      I 

think  .^" 
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"  I    know    nothing    about    it." 

*'At  the  door  of  your  garden,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  I  found  a  besom  so 
marked." 

"  Most  extraordinary  ! "  Mr.  Esking 
muttered. 

'*  I  have  it  safe  for  your  inspection. 
One  of  those  men  laid  it  down  to  unlock 
the    door,    and    forgot    it." 

"  I  am  bewildered,  Mr.  Thorburn. 
These  extraordinary  statements  must  be 
sifted.  If  any  of  my  people  have  been 
trespassing  on  your  land  I  will  dismiss 
them,  whatever  their  purpose  may  have 
been.  You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  very  criminal,  for  there  are 
no    valuables    at    Thorburns    now." 

''  Except  the  Treasure,  sir,  there  is 
nothing." 

"You  constantly  return  to  that  subject, 
I    must    say    that    it    becomes    offensive." 

"You     may     well     think     so.        It's      my 
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belief,  Mr.  Esking,  that  my  uncle  was 
right.  You  have  long  known  where  the 
Treasure  of  Thorburns  lay,  and  when 
your  scheme  to  get  possession  of  it 
peaceably  failed,  you  stole  it.  Let's  have 
no  error,  sir.  I  charge  you  with  theft !" 
His  eyes  glowed,  his  great  frame 
thrilled.  The  sense  of  ownership,  and  the 
indignant  hatred  of  one  who  violates  that 
sacred  right,  are  absorbing  passions  with 
the    Africander,    as    I    have    said. 

Mr.  Esking  had  courage  beyond  proof 
in  moral  danger,  but  this  young  giant 
towering  above  him  in  the  might,  not  of 
justice  only,  but  of  overwhelming  force 
and  rage,  almost  inspired  a  physical 
dread.  He  answered,  '*  I  hear  you,  sir! 
What   steps   do    you    propose    to    take  ?" 

''  I  am  not  to  advise  with  you !  You 
have    no   explanation  ?" 

''  I  can  only  say  once  more  that  in- 
quiry   shall    be    made." 
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"  Have  done  with  that !  The  key  of 
your  garden  door  hung  there,  In  your 
room,  and  it  had  hung  for  such  a  time 
that  you  forgot  where  it  was !  I  am 
satisfied    now !"      He    left    the    room. 

When  that  tremendous  figure  of  re- 
tribution visible  had  gone  from  his  sight, 
Mr.  Esking  recovered  his  calmness.  He 
seemed  to  gather  himself  up,  to  con- 
centrate his  limbs,  as  his  mind,  for  earnest 
thought.  The  mistake  George  had  made 
in  leaving  such  evidence  behind  did  not 
stir  him  to  Irritation.  He  blamed  him- 
self How  could  he  possibly  have  for- 
gotten. In  putting  his  tools  away,  that 
they  had  two  besoms  !  It  occurred  to  him 
now  that  he  had  taken  but  one  at  first, 
and  then  returned  for  a  second.  That 
accounted  in  a  measure  for  his  oversight, 
and  the  mind  of  this  man  was  so  framed 
that  the  explanation  of  an  error  relieved 
him.      So    with    the    footprints ;    who    could 
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foresee  that  evidence  ?   Only  a  man  trained 
and    used    to    savage    life. 

Thereupon,  excusing  himself,  he  dismissed 
all  this  to  weigh  the  probabilities  of  action 
on  Eldred's  part.  That  was  no  novel 
subject  for  speculation.  Mr.  Esking  had 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  some  damag- 
ing evidence  coming  against  him,  and  he 
saw  no  course  the  young  man  could  follow. 
**  General  search  warrants"  have  been  abol- 
ished for  a  hundred  years  past,  and  if  not, 
the  magistrates  would  refuse  to  grant  one 
in  this  case.  But  he  perceived  also  very 
clearly  that  this  was  no  common  antagonist 
he  had  to  deal  with.  The  one  thing  certain 
about  any  steps  Thorburn  might  take  was 
an  assurance  that  they  would  be  unconven- 
tional. Mr.  Esking  did  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  breaking  his  word  to  George, 
though  every  glance  at  the  coffer  made  his 
blood  creep  with  a  feeling  more  dignified 
than   curiosity.      The  leathern  box  must  be 
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preserved  intact  for  twelve  months  to  the 
moment,  though  there  was  no  telHng  what 
this    young    savage    might    do. 

Then  he  recollected  the  remark  that 
people  had  warned  Thorburn  to  come  down 
instantly,  and  take  precautions.  Who  could 
they  be  ?  Mr.  Esking  did  not  know  that 
he  had  gone  to  Shuttleton,  for  Simmons 
was  only  informed  that  his  master  might 
not  travel  straight  to  Thorburns.  He 
reviewed  his  enemies  thoughtfully.  Such 
a  man  does  not  make  his  way  to  fortune 
without  raising  ill-will,  and  he  had  jealous 
rivals  in  science.  But  in  neither  one  class 
nor  the  other  could  he  identify  the  man 
who  would  take  such  means  to  indulge  his 
spite,  even  if  he  had  the  knowledge  re- 
quired. And  Mr.  Esking  never  thought 
of  women.  Finally,  he  concluded  that  if 
there  was  any  foundation  at  all  for  Eldred's 
statement,    it   was   exaggerated. 

Above  all  things,  he  congratulated  himself 
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that  George  Genest  was  safe  under  his  roof- 
tree.  No  one  could  take  advantage  of  his 
weakness  there,  and  before  he  met  Thor- 
burn,  the  remorse  evidently  praying  on 
his  soul  might  probably  have  vanished.  No 
fear  that  George  would  be  unequal  to  any 
emergency  when  he  had  all  his  wits  about 
him  and  the  marriage  with  Hilda  was 
arranged.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Esking, 
also,  that  Destiny  was  active  in  his  affairs, 
but  he  took  a  view  of  its  proceedings  just 
contrary  to  that  which  his  accomplice  per- 
ceived. No  man  can  blame  Fate  justly 
for  the  results  of  his  own  carelessness ; 
but  the  accident  which  had  delivered 
George  into  his  hands  at  a  critical  moment 
was  pure  benevolence  of  the  superior 
powers. 

Bowring's  afternoon  report  was  more 
favourable  than  he^  had  ventured  to  antici- 
pate. As  Armstrong  announced  the  hour 
for    dressing,    since     the    bell    was    silenced, 
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Hilda  came  In  hastily  and  ran  upstairs. 
When  they  met  at  the  dinner-table,  Mr. 
Esking  was  struck  with  her  brilliant  colour 
and    the    light    in    her    eyes. 

"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  ride,  I  see," 
he    observed,     kindly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa  ;  and  an  adventure 
besides  !  Can  you  suggest  the  name  of 
a  young  man.  Immensely  tall  and  strong, 
dressed  In  tweeds  ?  He  Is  as  dark  as  a 
Neapolitan,  but  his  eyes  are  blue  and  his 
moustache    almost   white." 

Mr.  Esking  replied  with  perfect  calm- 
ness :  "  That  Is  Mr.  Eldred  Thorburn, 
beyond    mistake  !" 

''Oh!  What  a  strange-looking  man  he 
Is  !  Well,  I  was  riding  h§>me  quickly,  and 
In  the  lane,  close  by  the  gate  of  Thor- 
burns,  I  saw  this  gentleman  stretched  on 
the  bank,  asleep  as  I  fancied,  and  I  was 
rather  startled.  He  looked  so  very  big — 
like    an    alligator,    I    thought.        It    was    by 
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the  corner,  you  know,  and  just  as  I  was 
passing,  old  Simmons  came  staggering 
up,  more  tipsy  than  usual.  He  actually 
caught  hold  of  my  bridle,  and  began 
raving.  I  don't  know  what  he  said,  for 
Cupid  plunged  dreadfully  ;  but  it  was 
something  about  his  master's  coming  home, 
and  how  our  games  would  be  put  a  stop 
to,  and  all  that.  Before  I  could  free 
myself,  or  Jennings  could  come  up,  Mr. 
Thorburn  leapt  to  his  feet  in  one  bound, 
and  hit  Simmons  with  the  back  of  his 
open  hand.  It  was  no  more  than  a  fillip, 
but  I  really  believe  it  knocked  him  off 
his  legs  ;  anyhow,  he  tumbled  in  the  hedge, 
as  if  he'd  been  shot,  and  lay  there  stunned, 
I  think.  It's  awful  to  see  such  strength, 
but  how  grand  a  man  is  who  possesses 
it,    papa !" 

''  And    what    happened    then  ?'' 
''  Nothing     at     all.        I     suppose     I     said 
*  Thank     you,'     and      I     hope      I      said      it 
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politely.  Mr.  Thorburn  offered  no  remark 
that  I  heard — didn't  take  off  his  hat  or 
anything,  but  stared,  and  I  rode  on 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Have  you  seen 
him  ?" 

''He    called    here    this    afternoon." 
"And    what    sort    of    neighbour    will    he 

be  r 

"  A  very  rough  one,  I  should  think. 
Mr.  Thorburn  shows  his  best,  perhaps, 
in    knocking    people    down." 

''I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  He  didn't 
look    like    a    bully    though." 

"  Perhaps  because  he  is  not  one  con- 
sciously. In  the  wild  life  of  fillibustering, 
and  digging  diamonds,  and  fighting  Kaffirs, 
that  tremendous  strength  you  admire  is  in 
its   proper  element." 

"Has  Mr.  Thorburn  gone  through  all 
that?  Oh,  papa,  how  can  young  men 
stop  in  dull  England,  when  there  are 
still     opportunities     for     adventure     left     in 
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the  world  ?  By -the -bye,  how  is  Mr. 
Genest  ?" 

Mr.  Esking  was  annoyed  at  this  care- 
less tone,  for  Armstrong  had  not  yet  left 
the  room.  He  threw  a  significant  look 
at    Hilda,    who    coloured    slightly. 

''  George  is  much  better  than  we  could 
have  expected.  His  pains  in  the  head 
are  almost  gone,  and  we  may  hope  to 
see    him    downstairs    in    a    few    days." 

''  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  she 
replied,  and  they  spoke  no  more  until 
they    were    alone. 

"  That  incidental  way  of  asking  after 
George  was  not  kind,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Esking,  *' nor  considerate  to  your 
father.  You  authorised  me  to  promise 
you  would  marry  him  but  two  days 
ago.  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  my 
daughter  is  indifferent  to  her  pledged 
word — and    mine  ?" 

"Of  course  not,   papa!"    Hilda  answered, 
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reddening  again.  "  But  I  must  say  that 
George  has  not  taken  up  my  word,  and 
his  manner  both  to  you  and  me  since  the 
accident  has  not  seemed  to  show  that  he 
valued    It." 

"  The   poor   fellow    was    light-headed." 

"  I  think  he  was  not,  and  he  declared 
he  wasn't.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
state  he  was  In,  his  manner  to  me  when 
I  found  him  on  the  road  was  offensive. 
He  called  me  a  lovely  animal,  papa — and 
he  called  you  '  Devil !'  Perhaps  I  am  an 
animal,  but  It  is  not  an  affectionate  ex- 
pression ;  and  '  Devil '  is  not  a  kind  word 
for    one's    father-in-law." 

**  Then  the  mere  facts  show  that  he  was 
delirious." 

''  But  that  I  don't  believe.  What  he 
meant  towards  you  Is  beyond  explanation, 
but  towards  me  I  think  that  he  was  ex- 
pressing his  inmost  conviction,  brought  out 
by  pain  which  he  bears  so  childishly." 
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''  You  are  prejudiced  by  that,  Hilda. 
George's  nerves  are  very  highly  strung, 
and    he    feels    more    keenly    than    others." 

'*  I  dare  say,  papa.  But  it  comes  to  the 
fact  that  he  loves  me  and  respects  you 
only  when  his  high-strung  nerves  are  in 
order." 

Mr.  Esking  had  understood  long  before. 
The  glimpse  of  a  man  such  as  she  had 
never  met  up  to  this,  who,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  was  something  like  the  ideal  of 
her  fancy,  had  upset  Hilda's  thoughts. 
He  knew  his  daughter  too  well  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Thorburn.  His  image  probably  occupied 
no  place  in  her  mind.  But  it  had 
kindled  a  spark  at  the  very  moment  when 
George's  contrasting  weakness  made  her 
susceptible.  Hilda  recognised  instinctively 
the  type  of  man  she  could  love  and 
honour  —  not  the  man  himself,  but  his 
attributes. 
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This  was  another  trouble,  but  It  had 
its  solace  if  George  really  should  prove 
to  have  lost  his  passion  under  the 
blow.  Mr.  Esking's  word  was  so  sacred 
that  he  did  not  dream  of  violating  it  ; 
no  danger  or  temptation  could  have 
brought  him  to  contemplate  that  possibility. 
But  if  George  refused,  and  Eldred,  as 
he  did  not  doubt,  should  fall  in  love, 
peace  might  be  arranged  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  He  said,  therefore, 
without    irritation — 

"In  a  very  few  days  George  will  be 
able  to  explain  himself.  Until  that  time, 
things  will  remain  as  they  are.  He  asked 
my  daughter's  hand,  and  with  her  consent 
I  promised  it.  That  is  the  situation,  is 
it    not.^" 

"  That  was  the  situation,  papa.  Mr. 
Genest  has  now  released  me,  I  under- 
stand." 

*'  If    so,     my    dear,     very    well.       But     I 
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think  you  will  find,  when  he  can  express 
himself  more  clearly,  that  you  misunder- 
stood   him." 


CHAPTER      IV. 


MRS.     GODSEFF. 


When  Hilda  had  galloped  on,  with  a 
blush,  a  bow  and  a  murmur  of  thanks, 
Eldred  stood  looking  after  her  in  a  maze 
of  thought.  All  his  passions  were  deep, 
swift  to  take  fire,  but  unquenchable.  He 
had  never  known  love,  not  even  of  that 
dull,  incomplete  form  which  prevails  among 
youths  and  maidens  in  a  border  village. 
Girls  who  were  but  feebler  reproductions 
of  their  male  kindred,  with  some  very 
slight  and  mean  ideas  of  housekeeping  in 
addition,  simply  bored  him.  They  were 
imperfect  men,  not  different  beings.  And 
the  ladies  he  had  chanced  to  meet  hitherto, 
though   of  another   type,    were   hardly  more 
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interesting.  It  may  be  said  that  Hilda 
was  a  revelation  to  him,  lovely  and  won- 
derful, not  only  for  herself  but  also  as 
representing  a  new  sex,   a  new  idea  in  life. 

Simmons  lay  where  he  fell,  watching 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Eldred  picked 
him  up  roughly. 

*'  Who   was   that  ?"    he    asked. 

'*  Miss  Esking,  sir.  Old  Esking's 
daughter." 

"  Go  after  her  and  beg  pardon.  Bring 
me  a  line  from  Miss  Esking  or  from  her 
father  that  you're  forgiven,  or  don't  come 
back   to    Thorburns." 

-I'm if   I    do!" 

''  Then  off  you  go  !  Get  your  pack  and 
quit.      I  give  you  ten  minutes." 

He  walked  on  and  Simmons  followed. 
"  It's  hard,  sir,  after  serving  you  faithful, 
and  taking  care  of  your  house  for  four 
years    or    near    it " 

''That'll    do!" 
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*'  But  what's  to  become  of  me,  sir  ?  I'll 
go  after  Miss  Esking  and  beg  her  pardon 
on  my  knees,  if  you'll  overlook  it." 

''  Hold    your    tongue." 

Simmons  persisted  with  a  sailor's  obsti- 
nacy, until  Eldred  turned  in  menace,  and 
he  fell  back  dismayed.  But  the  expression 
of  his    face    was    black    and    murderous. 

The  upholsterers  of  Rowley  had  sent  in 
a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  charwoman  to 
do  what  was  necessary  until  matters  should 
be  arranged.  After  paying  Simmons  his 
due  and  instructing  the  servants  to  watch 
him  off  the  premises,  Eldred  looked 
through  the  old  house,  which  he  had  not 
found  time  to  visit  hitherto.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  examine  it  minutely  for 
traces  of  the  spot  whence  his  Treasure 
had  been  removed  ;  but  this  idea  had 
faded.  The  resolve  to  get  justice  was 
still  firm,  but  he  could  not  fix  his  mind. 
After    surveying   every    one    of    the    quaint, 
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old  rooms,  and  inspecting  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  failing  light  would  allow,  he 
remembered    not    a    single    observation. 

Returning  by  the  main  entrance,  Eldred 
found  Simmons  there,  seated  on  his  trunk. 
''Am  I  really  to  go,  sir?"  he  said.  ''I'd 
thought    to    end    my    days    here." 

"You're  more  likely  to  end  them  in  a 
jail  !" 

"Then  you  won't  look  over  it?  Well, 
Mr.  Thorburn,  if  I  end  my  days  in  a 
jail,  or  on  the  gallows,  I'll  know  what 
for."       He    shouldered     his    box    and    went. 

Eldred  dined  thoughtfully,  and  sat  in 
frowning  meditation  to  an  hour  very  late 
for  him.  He  smoked  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  in  a  very  large  pipe.  At 
another  time,  this  situation  so  long  ex- 
pected, this  room  so  often  described  by  his 
father  and  his  uncle,  would  have  impressed 
him  deeply.  It  was  all  clear  now,  the 
black    walls   had    regained   their    polish,    the 
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carvings  stood  out,  the  armorial  bearings 
and  the  golden  bramble  glimmered  in  the 
light  of  two  oil  lamps.  There  his  fore- 
fathers had  lived  for  ages  uncounted,  and 
when  a  boy  he  had  pictured  the  scene  with 
enthusiasm,  not  very  intelligent,  and  hardly 
romantic,  but  intense  of  feeling,  because  it 
rested  in  the  base  of  hard,  literal  fact.  At 
present  other  thoughts  distracted  him.  He 
found  a  strange  significance  in  the  motto 
"  I  loste,"  which  stared  from  the  great 
entablature  above  the  mantelpiece.  Eldred 
also  had  lost  something  at  the  moment  of 
recovering   his   own. 

It  was  the  struggle  in  his  mind  that 
kept  him  waking  until  past  ten  o'clock, 
for  this  young  man  was  unused  to  mental 
conflicts.  Hitherto  he  had  said  ''yes" 
or  ''  no "  at  once  or  after  reflection  ;  but 
when  said,  it  was  established  as  the 
firmament,  not  to  be  changed.  He  was 
not    stubborn    on    principle,    but    after    com- 
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ing  to  a  resolve  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  alter  it.  Just  now  he  had  told 
Mr.  Esking  that  he  suspected  him  of 
theft,  and  meant  to  prove  the  crime. 
Nothing  had  happened  since  then  to 
make  him  doubt  the  charge  or  abandon 
his  vengeance.  But  he  had  seen  Hilda, 
and  passionately  longed  to  see  her 
again,  to  talk  with  her  and  hear  her. 
His  desires  were  incompatible.  Either  the 
parent  must  be  allowed  to  escape  or  the 
daughter's  acquaintance  must  be  foregone. 
Hence  a  conflict,  of  which  the  bitterness 
could  be  understood  only  by  natures  as 
passionate    and    as    single-hearted. 

At  length  Eldred  took  his  writing- 
case,  and  in  a  large,  firm,  schoolboy 
hand  indited  a  letter  to  Hubert  Fan- 
shawe. 

**  My  Dear  Sir, 

''  I    believe     you     went    back 
on     your     promise     to     pay     me     a      visit 
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because  you  understood  that  I  was  going 
to  take  steps  against  your  uncle.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  that  for  the 
present.  If  you  can  come  to  me,  I  un- 
dertake that  nothing  disagreeable  shall 
happen  while  you  stop.  Take  it  that  I 
promise    this    for    a    certainty." 

He  read  it  over.      Fanshawe  won't  come, 

he    thought    to  himself,    and    considered   for 

an    instant    the    prudence    of   re-writing    his 

invitation.      But  in  the  first  place,   to   make 

a    fair    copy    of   a    letter    was    inexpressibly 

repugnant ;    and    in    the   second,   he  did  not 

see    how    his    meaning    could    be    put    more 

exactly,    without  violation   of  the  truth.     So 

it    was    left    over    night.       Reviewing     the 

terms     at     dawn,      Eldred     found     nothing 

which     he     could      alter      conscientiously — 

addressed  it,  stamped  it,  and  found  his  way 

to     Burnside    post-office    in    time    for    the 

morning    mail.      Thence    he    went    on     to 

Rowley,    breakfasted,    and    paid    a    visit    to 

VOL.    II.  I 
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the  Upholsterer,  Intending  to  furnish  his 
house  from  top  to  bottom  In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon.  For  the  young  man 
understood  only  necessaries  —  a  certain 
number  of  tables,  and  chairs,  and  beds, 
and  thinofs  like  that.  He  did  not  think 
even    of   carpets. 

But  when  the  delighted  tradesman 
carried  him  through  the  showrooms,  a 
virgin  note-book  In  hand,  Eldred  saw  In 
an  Instant  that  this  would  not  do.  The 
fine  things  there  could  not  be  made  to 
match  with  the  solemn  antiquity  of  Thor- 
burns.  A  sense  of  fitness  was  Innate 
with  him,  as  with  most  men  of  strong 
character  who  have  led  his  kind  of  life. 
Had  the  house  been  modern  and  bright, 
the  most  staring  of  satin  furniture  might 
not  have  revolted  his  eye,  nor  the  most 
flimsy  of  grlmcracks.  It  was  the  Incon- 
gruity he  felt,  not  the  doubtful  taste.  So 
his    notion    was    carried    out    more    literally, 
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•perhaps,  than  he  had  intended.  Eldred 
bought  a  pile  of  articles,  the  plainest  and 
most  solid  he  could  find  for  the  bed- 
chambers, gave  carte  bla7iche  for  the 
kitchen,  but  chose  not  a  thing  for  the 
living-rooms. 

Then  he  called  upon  a  horse-dealer  and 
purchased  two  handsome  creatures  for 
driving ;  but  to  show  a  hack  sufficiently 
powerful,  young  and  faultless,  lay  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  stable.  One  was 
expected  in  a  few  hours,  of  course,  but 
Eldred  declined  to  wait.  The  choice  of 
a  ''  cart "  and  a  brougham,  harness  and 
such  stable  fittings  as  he  had  not  found 
at  Thorburns,  employed  him  until  lunch 
time.  Then  he  recollected  that  he  had 
no  groom  ;  but  the  saddler  found  him  one 
to  go  on  with,  who  was  charged  to  bring 
the  horses,  and  the  carriages,  and  other 
things    in    the    afternoon. 

Such    essential    matters    decided,    Eldred 
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sought  an  architect.  That  professional 
gentleman,  to  his  ideas,  was  only  a  builder, 
with  more  extensive  knowledge  than  his 
fellow  at  the  Cape  has  need  to  learn. 
He  would  grasp  in  a  moment  such  a 
simple  matter  as  the  reconstruction  of  a 
banqueting  hall,  and  would  raise  an  Eliza- 
bethan structure,  or  any  other  sort  which 
could  be  desired,  just  as  easily  as  a  barn. 
It  was  Eldred's  good  fortune  to  hap  upon 
a  man  who  was  stupid  at  his  profession, 
and  knew  himself  to  be  so,  but  honest, 
frank  and  original.  He  said,  after  hearing 
the  brief  explanation  of  his  client's  wants — 
"  This  business  of  yours,  sir,  would  cost 
you  five  thousand  at  least ;  my  fee  would 
be  five  hundred,  besides  expenses  and 
trifles.  Now,  I  decline  that  money,  sir ; 
but  not  to  waste  our  time,  suppose  you 
were  to  give  me  a  five-pound  note,  and 
I'd  return  you  some  advice  that  is  cheap 
at    the    figure." 
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Eldred     quite     understood     this     way     of 
talking.      He    produced    the    note. 

'*  Thank  you,  sir.  Now,  I  tell  you  this. 
Don't  employ  any  architect  here,  nor  any 
in  London,  until  you've  quite  made  up 
your  mind  what  it  is  you  want.  Go  to 
some  of  the  antiquarian  gentlemen  who 
know  what  an  Elizabethan  banqueting  hall 
was.  Get  a  sketch  from  them  that  pleases 
you,  or  travel  about  the  country  and  look 
round.  When  you're  decided  what  sort  of 
building  it  is  to  be,  I'll  put  it  up  as  well 
as  any  man,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  see 
you  here  again.  By-the-bye,  there's  your 
neighbour,  Mr.  Esking.  He's  as  good  an 
authority    as    you'll    find,    I    understand." 

Eldred  thanked  him  and  withdrew. 
When  he  reached  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  servants  greeted  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  no  experience  of 
masters  who  left  the  house  at  sunrise, 
without  breakfast,   or  even  a  word  of  warn- 
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ing  ;  and  In  alarm  they  had  sent  the  char- 
woman to  Little  Thorburns,  asking  news. 
A  polite  answer  she  brought  back.  Mr. 
Esking  shared  their  anxiety,  and  desired 
them  to  let  him  know  if  Mr.  Thorburn 
had  not  returned  by  nightfall.  Eldred  was 
pleased,  against  his  will  and  against  his 
judgment.  He  despatched  the  charwoman 
once  more,  in  the  servants'  name,  to 
announce    that    all    was    well. 

That  evening  seemed  more  lonely,  in 
the  sense  that  Eldred  had  lost  something 
of  his  excitement — though  his  feelings  were 
as  deep  as  ever — and  that  the  day's  events 
had  shown  him  clearly  how  unfitted  he 
was,  as  yet,  for  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  upholsterer  had  casually 
referred  to  "calls,"  which  the  very  best  of 
the  county  people  would  be  making  shortly  ; 
to  dinner-parties  ;  to  the  position  which 
Mr.  Thorburn  of  Thorburns  would  naturally 
fill.       This   was   disconcerting.       The   atten- 
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tion  he  roused,  both  In  the  Rowley  streets 
and  in  the  country  lanes,  told  Eldred  that 
people  recognised  him  as  strange.  The 
perplexity  he  felt,  though  no  one  could 
have  suspected  It,  In  discussing  common 
matters  with  the  tradespeople,  betrayed 
his  helplessness  to  himself.  Only  at  the 
horse  dealer's  had  he  been  quite  comfort- 
able and  master  of  the  situation,  though 
the  mystery  of  European  harness  and 
European  carriages  was  annoying.  These 
things  gave  him  a  new  motive  to  desire 
that  Hubert  Fanshawe  would  come  down 
at    once. 

His  letter  reached  that  gentleman  almost 
In  company  with  an  Invitation  from  Arthur 
Mendel  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Hall 
with  a  few  of  his  particular  friends,  since 
the  Governor  was  obliged  to  go  out.  It 
was  needless  to  add  that  cards  would  be 
Introduced  after  dinner ;  Hubert  took  that 
for  granted.     And  the   prospect  of  winning 
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a  little  money,  whilst  renewing  acquaint- 
ances In  a  higher  rank  of  society  than  he 
had  lately  enjoyed,  did  not  predispose  him 
to  accept  the  office,  as  he  called  It,  of 
bear-leader    to    young    Thorburn. 

But  Kate  took  a  different  view,  and  she 
was  mistress.  The  assurance  that  Eldred 
did  not  contemplate  any  Immediate  hostili- 
ties against  Mr.  Esking  decided  her.  She 
longed   to   understand. 

"You  must  go  to-morrow,  Hubert,  and 
find    out    what    he    Is    doing." 

"  I've  had  quite  enough  of  it.  Leave 
Thorburn  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  He's 
sharp  enough." 

''  I  should  say  he's  as  sharp  as  they  make 
them  In  his  country,  but  that's  not  a  superior 
article.  Something  has  turned  up,  or  why 
does  he  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  for 

the    present while    you    stop  ?       There's 

no  risk  of  the  sort  we  fear,  and  I'm  anxious 
to   know   what   Is   going   on." 
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Hubert  had  not  alluded  to  the  anonymous 
letter  Eldred  spoke  of,  but  he  broke  silence 
now. 

''  I  tell  you,  leave  It  alone,  Kate  !  Some- 
body— I  don't  say  It's  you,  and  I  don't 
think  it — but  someone  has  been  meddling 
in  his  affairs  already,  and  that's  the  reason 
I  didn't  go  before.  There !  you  have  It 
now." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  In  that 
tone  ?'' 

"  Why,  If  you  think  there's  much  I  dare 
not  do,  on  provocation,  you've  not  studied 
your  husband,  my  dear,  or  you're  less  clever 
than  you  think  yourself  If  I  hadn't  a 
clear  promise  that  you  would  take  no  steps 
without  consulting  me,  I  should  say  outright 
that  it  was  you  who  sent  Thorburn  that 
anonymous    letter !" 

^'What   letter.^"    Kate   asked,    subdued. 

*'  The  one  that  made  him  hurry  to  his 
old    barrack    by    express    train  !" 
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"Oh,  you  can't  think,  Huby,  that  I  would 
break  my  word  to  you  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 
Oh,  I  can  never  trust  your  love  again — 
never  !"  she  cried  very  prettily,  or  made  a 
very  pretty  seeming ;  until  Hubert  apolo- 
gised, half-laughing,  half-earnest.  And  at 
the   end   of   the    scene    Kate   triumphed. 

''  How  long  am  I  to  stay  at  Thorburns  ?" 

''  Why,  dear,  we  shall  see.  Write  at 
once  !" 

Next  morning,  Eldred  learned  that  his 
visitor  would  arrive  in  the  afternoon.  The 
wagons  of  furniture  came  early,  with  troops 
of  artisans,  who  forthwith  produced  paper 
caps  and  hammers,  whilst  the  foreman 
begged  respectfully  to  consult  his  employer 
each    five    minutes.       Eldred    fled. 

He  went  to  the  stables,  but  his  tem- 
porary groom  had  gone  out,  after  locking 
all  the  doors  ;  in  savage  temper,  for  he 
was  unused  to  walk  for  choice,  the  master 
of   Thorburns    set    off  for    a    stroll. 
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Some  distance  from  Mr.  Esking's  house, 
he  met  a  Httle  girl,  very  pretty,  neat  and 
intelligent  of  eye.  She  looked  at  him  so 
wistfully  that  his  ill-humour  vanished,  and 
he  said  with  a  smile,  ''  Do  you  wish  to 
speak  to  me,  little  maid  .^"  Eldred's  smile 
was  so  kind,  his  face  so  handsome,  and 
his  figure  so  powerful,  that  every  child 
took    confidence. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  are  you  Mr.  Thor- 
burn  ?" 

"  Yes,  little  one.  Here's  something  to 
remember  me  by."  He  gave  her  a  shil- 
ling ;  It  might  have  been  a  sovereign  had 
Eldred  enjoyed  an  English  training,  but 
shillings    represent    money    at    the    Cape. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  please  would  you 
come  to  see  Granny  ?  She  heard  you're  at 
Thorburns,  and  she  says  it  would  ease  her 
to   see   one   of  the   old   family   again." 

''  Then  I'll  come.     Who  Is  your  granny.'^" 

"  She's   Mrs.  Godseff,   sir,"  said  the  child, 
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turning,  '*  who  was  nurse  to  Captain  Thor- 
burn,    and    Mr.    Ralph,    and    Mr.    David." 

"  That's  a  long  while  ago.  Granny  must 
be    very    old." 

"  Ninety-five,  sir.  She's  not  my  grand- 
mother, but  my  grandmother's  mother. 
We're    a    long-lived    family." 

''And    you    live    with    her    alone?" 

"  Oh,  father  lives  with  us.  I  was  going 
to  take  him  his  dinner  when  I  met  you, 
sir." 

So  chatting,  they  walked  back  half-a- 
mile.  "  That's  where  we  live,  across  the 
field,"  said  the  little  girl,  pointing.  "Oh, 
and  there's  Mr.  Jennings,  with  a  basket ! 
Miss    Esking    must    be    inside,    sir." 

Eldred  thrilled.  He  could  not  find  a 
reply    at    the    moment,    but    strode    on. 

It  was  the  picture  of  an  old  cottage, 
unhealthy,  I  dare  say,  perhaps  uncom- 
fortable, but  charming.  A  vine,  centuries 
old,    covered    the    upper  front,   and   climbed 
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Its  roof  In  two  great  bare  stems,  thick 
as  a  man's  leg,  descending  on  the  other 
side.  The  pretty  lattices  were  bowered  in 
honeysuckle,  and  a  rose  to  match  the 
vine  clothed  the  porch  and  the  walls 
adjacent. 

''  Granny  says  there  have  been  Godseffs 
In  our  cottage  ever  since  there  were 
Thorburns  at  the  Hall,  sir.  It  nearly 
killed  her  when  the  property  was  sold, 
but  Sir  Philip  Bohun  is  very  good,  and 
he    comes    to    see    us    now    and    then." 

They  entered  the  little  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  the  child  ran  ahead.  Jenn- 
ings, sitting  by  the  porch,  had  recognised 
the  stranger  by  description,  and  stood 
respectfully. 

'*  Granny  presents  her  duty,  sir,  and 
she  will  feel  It  an  honour  if  you'll  walk 
in,"  said   the    little    girl,    returning. 

With  a  beating  at  his  heart,  such  as 
no    danger    nor    anxiety    had    ever    caused,. 
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Eldred   followed.      The  porch   gave  directly 
on     the    living-room,     a    small,     low    apart- 
ment,   with   a   vast   fireplace,    a   huge  white- 
washed   beam    overhead,    and    a    variety    of 
antique     furniture.       By     the     hearth     stood 
Mrs.    Godseff's    chair,    of   carved   oak,   bolt- 
upright,    unpadded    in    the    seat,     the    bare, 
lean    arms,    or    the   straight   back.      But   the 
dame    had    risen,    and    stood    leaning    upon 
Hilda,     with     a     crutch-stick     in      her     left 
hand.      A    striking    figure    of   age,    in    mob- 
cap    and    bed-gown,    with    a    shawl     pinned 
across   her   chest.     A   man  of  true   imagina- 
tion   would    have    been    interested    in    her 
face,     but     the     sentimentalist     could     have 
nothing    in    his    way    there.       Mrs.     Godseff 
had     been     very     tall,     and     broad    in     pro- 
portion ;     a     masterful     woman,     no     doubt. 
Her     features     and     her     eyes     had     been 
large,    but  seared,    as    it   were,    with   passion 
now^     stern     and     harsh.       She     looked     at 
Eldred      searchingly,      though      her      frame 
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trembled  with  emotion.  He  gave  one 
glance  to  the  lovely  girl  on  whose  arm 
this  aged  creature  leant,  and  recognised 
such  an  odd  expression,  so  keenly  obser- 
vant, that  he  was  glad  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion   on    Mrs.    Godseff. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome,  sir,  and  I  thank 
the  Lord  I've  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
You  take  after  your  grandfather  and  your 
great  grandfather.  They  were  big  men 
and  fair,  but  not  so  big  as  you.  There 
was  never  a  little  Thorburn  until  your 
uncles  were  born,  and  I  trust  in  mercy 
the  old  luck  will  come  again  too,  with 
the  old  complexion.  Will  you  sit  down, 
sir  ?" 

''  Give  me  your  kiss  and  your  blessing, 
mother,"  said  Eldred.  It  is  a  form  among 
the  simpler  class  of  Africanders,  and  he 
had  used  it  to  other  venerable  dames. 
The  ease  of  his  tone,  therefore,  and  quiet 
gesture,     made     natural     and     impressive     a 
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speech  that  might  well  have  seemed 
affected.  Hilda  was  touched  as  the  young 
giant  stooped  respectfully  and  kissed  Mrs. 
Godseff  on    the    forehead. 

"  My  kiss  you  shall  have,  Eldred  Thor- 
burn,  with  all  my  heart !" — and  in  speaking 
she  released  herself,  and  threw  both  her 
feeble  arms  round  his  neck.  The  motion 
was  too  violent,  she  was  obliged  to  cling 
to  him,  and  the  young  people  helped  her 
to  regain  her  chair.  Their  eyes  and  their 
hands   met. 

"Ay,  I'm  a  poor  old  woman  !  You  must 
kneel  for  my  kiss,  Eldred.  Bless  you,  my 
boy !  I  feel  that  the  old  line  is  starting 
afresh.  I  do  that  !  But  for  blessing, 
Eldred,  it  don't  become  me.  Us,  Godseffs 
have  lived  with  you  Thorburns,  and  eat 
your  bread,  and  died  for  you  when  needful, 
these  many  hundred  years  !  It  don't  become 
one  of  us  to  be  blessing  one  of  you." 

"  I    am    content   with   what    you   said  just 
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now  in  the  fulness  of  your  heart,  mother. 
Are    you    comfortable    in    this    cottage  ?" 

"Ay,  comfortable  enough — as  comfortable 
as  an  old  body  can  be  when  strangers  and 
new   people   own   the   house   over   her." 

"  I  will  see  to  that.  Sir  Philip  Bohun 
bought  it,  your  granddaughter  told  me. 
In    other    ways    you    are    easy  ?'' 

''Oh,  ay!  Mr.  Esking  pays  my  pension, 
and  this  good  girl  comes  to  see  me  by 
times.  A  bonny  lass,  Eldred,  and  I  could 
wish  her  was  a  Thorburn.  She  don't 
get  tired  of  my  stories,  though  they're 
old." 

Up  to  that  time  they  had  not  exchanged 
looks,  saving  the  hurried  glance  when  their 
hands  touched.  At  this  informal  introduc- 
tion, Eldred  sought  her  eyes  and  smiled  ; 
she  smiled  also,  though  blushing.  Neither 
one  nor  other  was  so  burdened  with  self- 
consciousness  as  to  see  more  in  Mrs.  God- 
seffs   allusion   than   she   meant. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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"  I  live  upon  old  stories,  dame,"  said 
Hilda,  and  her  sweet,  strong  voice,  heard 
now  for  the  first  time,  was  another  revela- 
tion. "  There  are  no  new  ones  to  match 
them." 

**  That's  a  sign  you're  fancy  free  !  There's 
a  new  tale  every  young  maid  loves  to  hear 
when  her  time  comes.  Eh,  dear !  And 
you've  been  raised  in  foreign  parts,  Eldred  ? 
Your  mother  was  an  outlandish  lady." 

"  But  so  near  an  Englishwoman  that 
she'd  have  used  the  very  same  word 
talking  of  you — '  outlander '  my  mother 
would    have   said." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir — meaning  no 
harm.  Will  you  come  in  one  day,  and 
tell  me  about  Ralph  and  David  ?  Ralph's 
dead,    I    reckon  ?" 

"Yes;  there's  not  a  Thorburn  living 
now  beside  me.  I'll  come,  mother,"  he 
added,  rising,  "and  listen  till  you're  weary 
of   talking.       There's    a    thousand    things    I 
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want  to  know  which  you  can  tell  me,  and 
no    one    else." 

''Ay,  but  make  haste,  lad!  My  memory 
is  pretty  fair  for  ninety-five,  but  it  begins 
to  be  skeary,  and  there's  things,  as  you 
say,  no  one  could  tell  you  beside  me. 
Good-bye,  Eldred  !  I'm  the  happier  for 
a  sight  of  your  brave  thews  and  comely 
face.  Come  soon.  Miss  Hilda,  I'll  rest 
now,    and    thank    you !" 

It  was  a  hint  unmistakable,  accepted 
with  a  smile.  The  young  people  went 
out  together,  and  naturally  they  walked 
through  the  garden  side  by  side,  Jennings 
following  with  his  empty  basket.  Just 
beyond  lay  a  stile.  It  is  but  a  trifling 
matter  when  a  decorous  young  man  helps 
an  active  girl  over  an  obstacle  of  this 
sort ;  but  Eldred  found  another  revelation 
there.  His  notions  of  the  female  foot 
were  linked  beyond  unravelling  with  veldt- 
schoen,    the    roomy    and    shapeless   gear    of 
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South  African  maidens.  He  had  seen 
ladles'  boots,  of  course,  often  enough,  but 
never  under  circumstances  that  drew  his 
attention.  Hilda's  foot  struck  him  as 
something    beyond    human    grace. 

They  had  not  spoken,  for  Eldred  could 
not  guess  how  far  Mr.  Esking  had  con- 
fided in  his  daughter,  and  she  also  felt  a 
certain  small  embarrassment  ;  but  when  a 
youth  and  a  maid  of  character  like  theirs 
fall  in  company  it  is   the  latter  who  begins. 

''I'm  afraid  I  did  not  thank  you 
properly  for  your  gallant  interference  the 
night  before  last,  Mr.  Thorburn.  Let 
me    do    so    now,    heartily." 

"  The  man  was  a  servant  of  mine,  and 
I  was  bound  for  him.  I  may  say  he's 
not    my    servant    now." 

"  Have  you  dismissed  old  Simmons  ?  I 
hope    it    was    not    on    account    of   that  ?" 

"  Not  exactly.  I  am  expecting  Mr. 
Fanshawe  to-day." 
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''  Hubert  ?     How    strange  !" 

"  I  met  him  at  Mr.  Mendel's,  and  he 
was  the  only  young  man  there  who 
seemed  to  have  any  wits,  so  I  asked 
him  to  put  me  through  with  my  In- 
coming— furniture,  and  servants,  and  such 
things." 

''Oh!  Well,  I  hope  you'll  find  my 
cousin  useful  !  Kate  is  not  with  him,  I 
suppose  ?" 

Eldred  took  grave  alarm  at  the  sug- 
gested possibility.  "  I  couldn't  think  to 
invite  a  lady !  Mr.  Fanshawe  will  find  it 
a  rough  camp.  But,  Miss  Esking,  the 
furniture  keeper  at.  Rowley  said  I  might 
expect    folks    calling    soon.      Is    that    true  ?" 

"I  should  fancy  so.  Indeed,  they  cer- 
tainly will,  when  they  learn  you  are  ready 
to  receive  them.  Your  family  holds  a 
high  position,  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  your 
own  story  is  romantic,  if  you  ,will  allow 
me    to    say    so.". 
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"  I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean,, 
but  say  anything  you  will.  What  like 
of   folks    are    they    who    will    come  ?" 

Hilda  was  not  skilled  in  such  matters 
herself.  She  named  Lord  This  and  Sir 
Something  That,  at  random,  among  the 
grandees  of  the  county,  and  threw  in  the 
Bishop.  She  added,  "  I  ought  not  to 
mention  my  father  in  company  with  all 
those  great  people,  but  he  will  return 
your    call,    no    doubt." 

Thus  abruptly  brought  back  to  the 
subject  of  his  brooding  thoughts,  Eldred 
broke  out,  "  Did  he  say  so  ?"  The 
question  surprised  Hilda,  of  course,  but 
not  so  much  as  his  bitter  tone  and  sharp 
voice. 

"  Mr.  Esking  did  not  say  so,  but  I  took 
it  for  granted.  People  in  England  usually 
return  a   call." 

He  noticed  the  change  of  manner,  but  for 
the    instant    he    was    absorbed    in    different 
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reflections.  Mr.  Esking  had  not  named 
the  charge  made  against  him,  even  to 
his  daughter.  It  could  not  have  occurred 
to  Eldred  that  a  man  accused  should  be 
silent  for  delicacy  or  shame.  Upon  the 
veldt  he  knocks  his  accuser  down,  if 
innocent  and  strong  enough  of  fist ;  if  not 
strong  enough,  he  appeals  to  Heaven  and 
his  neighbours.  Mr.  Esking  might  have 
dilated  on  this  idea.  The  veldt  practice 
is  a  survival  of  the  antique  English  com- 
purgation an  interesting  subject  for  the 
antiquary. 

Unconscious  that  he  was  deciding  on  a 
code  of  ethic  principles  so  old  that  it  is 
known  by  the  unfamiliar  name  of  ''  Dooms," 
Eldred  threw  aside  his  last  hesitation. 
One  who  could  sit  dumb  and  patient  under 
such  a   charge  must  be   guilty. 

But  when  this  conclusion  was  reached, 
he  felt  Hilda's  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look 
of   growing   bewilderment  and   disquiet. 
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"  Perhaps  you  did  not  mean  a  call  ? 
You    came    on    business  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  came  on  business,"  he  replied, 
at    length. 

"  Oh,  then,  of  course  that's  different. 
Don't  let  me  chain  you  to  my  slow  pace, 
Mr.   Thorburn." 

"  Please  recollect  how  lost  I  am  among 
your  customs.  What  did  Mr.  Esking  say 
when   he  named   the  matter  ?" 

"What   matter?" 

"Of   my    call." 

''  Really,    this    is    very    strange !" 

"  I  beg  of  your  goodness  !  How  did 
we  fall  on  this  ?  I  am  sore  perplexed. 
Miss  Esking  !"  He  turned  his  eyes  upon 
her  earnestly,  and  the  conflict  of  feeling 
there,  the  frown  of  passion,  and  the  quiver 
of  anxiety,    Impressed   her. 

"  What  Is  this  mystery,  Mr.  Thorburn  ? 
I    shall    ask    my    father." 

''Don't,    I    entreat!" 
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**  But  you  compel  me,  sir !  My  father 
did  not  attach  the  importance  which  you 
evidently  do  to  that  meeting,  or  visit,  or 
what    it    was.      I    must    tell    him." 

''  He  does  not  attach  importance  to  it  ? 
Then  I  mistook.  Treat  it  as  a  call !  I 
will  look  on  it  so !  If  I  thought  other- 
wise, that  is  at  an  end.  Tell  Mr.  Esking 
— or,  no,  do  not  speak  of  our  conver- 
sation, but  say  that  I  shall  be  pleased 
to    see    him    when    he    returns    my    call." 

*'  I  cannot  keep  the  secret,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn.  Whether  my  father  understands  or 
no,  I  must  warn  him  that  you  regard 
your  visit  the  other  day  in  some  extra- 
ordinary   light." 

Eldred's  love,  growing  each  instant,  had 
a-  last  struggle  with  his  fierce  eagerness 
to  regain  the  Treasure  or  to  have 
vengeance.  It  triumphed.  He  saw  clearly 
now  that  Hilda  or  retribution  must  be 
sacrificed,    and    decided. 
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*'  If  you  speak,  Miss  Esking,  say  only 
that  I  will  come  again  in  all  loyalty  and 
goodwill."  He  added  no  more,  for  the 
rush  of  antagonistic  passion  silenced  him 
with  a  foam  of  words  that  might  not  be 
uttered. 

''  I  think  I  see  a  little  now.  You 
resented  the  condition  of  my  father's 
loan  to  your  uncle!  It  is  impossible  for 
you  or  me,  Mr.  Thorburn,  to  understand 
the  intensity  of  his  longing  to  possess 
what  is  old,  like  Thorburns.  You  do 
not  mean  to  hint  that  the  terms  of  the 
loan    were    unjust    or    improper?" 

*'  No,"    he   answered,    gloomily. 

"  Remember,  Mr.  Thorburn,  that  he  did 
not  know  you.  All  we  heard  was — for- 
give me  for  saying  it — that  you  were  one 
of  the  fillibusters  whom  we  read  about.  If 
my  father  imagined  you  a  bloodthirsty, 
drunken  ruffian,  the  newspapers  are  to 
blame.       For    my    own    part,    I    shall    never 
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trust  '  Our  Special  Correspondent  '  In 
future." 

He  looked  at  her,  beaming,  and  she 
hurried  on,  with  a  blush  for  her  heedless 
compliment. 

"  His  wish  to  get  possession  of  Thor- 
burns,  therefore,  was  not  only  Inno- 
cent, but  an  act  of  benevolence  towards 
the  neighbourhood.  If  my  father  had 
known"  —  feeling  herself  In  peril  once 
more,  Hilda  closed  the  sentence  briefly — 
"one  motive  would  not  have  Influenced 
him." 

''  You  have  said  enough,  Miss  Esklng. 
I  will  look  upon  your  father  as  a  bene- 
factor henceforward."  The  tone  was 
sarcastic,    and    both    felt    it. 

"Then  If  you  are  sincere,  come  in  now," 
Hilda  answered.  "This  Is  Little  Thor- 
burns  !  Ah,  Doctor  Bowring !  How  is 
your  patient,  doctor  ?  Let  me  Introduce 
Mr.    Thorburn." 
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"  I  have  heard  of  your  return,  sir,  and 
I  congratulate  you  warmly.  Old  people 
round  here  say  that  there's  something 
wanting  on  the  country  -  side  where  a 
Thorburn  of  Thorburns  is  not  well  to 
the  fore.  My  patient  is  doing  very 
nicely,  Miss  Esking ;  you  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  nursing  him  in  a  day  or 
two.  Good  day  !  Good  day,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn. I  hope  we  may  have  a  cordial 
acquaintance  uninterrupted  by  professional 
visits."  Doctor  Bowring  jumped  into  his 
brougham. 

"You  have  somebody  ill  here?"  Eldred 
asked.  The  question  would  be  exacted 
by  mere  politeness  in  South  Africa  ;  in- 
deed, to  omit  it  would  be  thought  un- 
friendly. 

''Yes;  Mr.  Georofe  Genest,  who  had  an 
accident  in  the  lane  on  Thursday  and  was 
brought  to  our  house.  Will  you  come  in 
and    see    papa  ?" 
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"  Not  now.  Give  him  my  message, 
please.  I  must  go  to  meet  your  cousin." 
He  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
face  Mr.  Esking  then  without  danger  of 
committing  himself.  Hilda's  eyes  showed 
dissatisfaction  ;  but  they  parted  on  good 
terms.  Jennings,  who  had  followed  at  a 
discreet  interval,  confided  to  the  house- 
keeper and  Armstrong,  when  they  met  at 
tea,  that  "he  never  seed  two  young 
people  who  found  so  much  to  say  to  one 
another  on  a'most  their  first  acquaintance, 
as  Miss  Hilda  and  Mr.  Thorburn."  The 
good  man  referred  to  intensity  of  talk 
rather  than  to  quantity,  but,  failing  to 
note  the  distinction,  he  perplexed  his 
gossips.  For  Miss  Hilda  was  emphatically 
not  talkative,  and  Mr.  Thorburn  did  not 
look    so. 

Eldred  returned  home  more  savage  than 
he  left,  though  there  had  been  moments 
quite    blissful    meanwhile.       The    temporary 
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groom  also  had  returned,  drunk  and  In- 
solent. After  a  very  few  words  his  master 
struck  him,  as  he  struck  Simmons,  with 
open  hand.  Like  Simmons,  he  fell  back- 
wards, knocked  off  his  legs,  but  the  ground 
was  soft ;  and  amongst  the  tumult  of  his 
pressing  thoughts  Eldred  found  time  to 
marvel  at  the  feebleness  of  Englanders, 
who  tumbled  like  girls  at  a  slap.  He 
harnessed  the  pair  himself,  and  drove  to 
Rowley    Station. 

The  train  was  punctual,  and  It  brought 
Hubert.  Of  the  events  and  the  con- 
versation that  night,  It  Is  only  needful  to 
record  that  Eldred  asked,  casually,  who 
Mr.   George    Genest    might    be. 

''The  son  of  a  raffish  old  horse-copping 
Squire  In  the  neighbourhood,"  Hubert 
answered,  not  forgetting  how  disastrous 
had  been  that  visit  to  the  Warrenage. 
"  My  wife  thinks  that  he's  going  to  marry 
Hilda." 
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If  the  evening  threatened  to  be  dull 
before,  it  became  quite  gloomy  after 
that. 


CHAPTER       V. 

SOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hubert     wrote     to     his     wife     the     same 
evening. 

'^  ...  So  you  see  it's  not  a 
cheerful  crib.  Thorburn  may  be  a  very 
good  fellow  on  his  native  heath.  I  dare 
say  Arthur  Mendel  found  him  all  that 
the  heart  of  man — in  a  desperate  funk — 
could  wish,  when  it  came  to  bowling 
over  Kaffirs,  like  rabbits,  by  moonlight. 
But  he's  not  lively  company  at  home. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the 
fellow  has  sensible  ideas,  and  doesn't 
express  them  badly.  He  tells  me  that 
I'm  to  have  something  handsome  for 
bear-leading     him.     The     worst     of     it     is 
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that  I  shall  have  so  little  to  do,  for  as 
soon  as  he  knows  what  is  the  proper 
thing,  Thorburn  will  settle  in  half-a- 
dozen  words,  and  cheques  to  match,  I 
warrant.  We're  to  go  shopping  to- 
morrow, and  I  expect  to  be  halfway 
through  the  business  by  dinner-time.  .  .  . 
"  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  what 
was  doing  in  the  matter  that  interests 
us.  He  gave  a  black  look  and  didn't 
answer,  so  I  reminded  him  that  he  had 
spoken    to    me    about    it. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  '  said  he,  '  if  you 
like,  we'll  pay  Mr.  Esking  a  friendly 
call    to-morrow.' 

''  I  could  get  no  more  information.  He 
declined  to  talk  upon  the  subject.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  .  .  .  By-the- 
bye,  George  Genest  is  lying  ill  at  Little 
Thorburns.  My  host  has  met  Hilda,  it 
appears,  and  he  asked  who  Genest  was. 
I    rather    fancy    he    winced,     when     I     told 

VOL.    II.  L 
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him  that  you  thought  Genest  was  to 
marry    Hilda. 

Kate  repHed :  "  All  I  can  imagine  is 
that  Mr.  Thorburn  has  fallen  in  love  with 
your  cousin.  That's  the  single  guess  that 
occurs  to  me  after  reading  a  letter  of  four 
pages  from  my  dear  old  stupid  Huby.  I 
wish  I  was  there  to  observe  for  my- 
self!    .     .      . 

"  It's  disgusting  to  think  that  perhaps 
Hilda  will  have  a  choice  between  Genest 
of  the  Warrenage  and  Thorburn  of  Thor- 
burns,  county  people  both.  One's  an  ass, 
and  the  other's  a  brute  ;  and  I  don't  know 
which  would  make  a  sensitive  girl  most 
miserable.  But  Hilda  isn't  sensitive,  and 
either  of  them  would  raise  her  into  society, 
with  the  money  uncle  can  give.  They 
say  now,  too,  that  Mr.  Thorburn  is  rich. 
How  disgusting !  .  .  .  Write  at  full 
length  about  the  call,  if  it  came  off  to- 
day.       I     don't     know     what     to     think     of 
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matters  now,  and  I  hope  you  will  use 
your   dull   old    eyes.       Coming    back    Is   not 

to   be   thought   of  at   present 

Mr.  Mendel  and  his  son  have  been  here. 
There  Is  to  be  a  party  of  the  Saints  to 
welcome  Mr.  Arthur,  and  they  came  to 
ask  us — I  should  say,  to  press  us — for  we 
had  our  regular  Invitation  this  morning. 
Mamma  made  up  her  mind  to  accept,  but 
I  meant  to  be  111  at  the  last  moment.  It 
wouldn't  be  like  dining  at  Mendel  Hall, 
if  Brother  Coffin  and  the  rest  were  there. 
But  Mr.  Arthur  implored  her  to  have 
mercy  upon  him.  He  was  almost  pathetic, 
and  almost  amusing,  whilst  mamma  and 
Mr.  Mendel  were  whispering  pious  scandal. 
So  I  believe  I  shall  go.  It's  the  first  step, 
you  know.  I  told  Mr.  Arthur  quite  frankly 
what  I  meant,  for  he's  such  a  boy,  and  so 
good-natured,  too !  He  vowed  that  if  I'll 
consent  this  once,  the  next  time  we  shall  be 
invited  to  meet   the  county   people.     .     .     ." 
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This  letter  crossed   one   from    Hubert. 

"...  I  told  you  Thorburn  would 
not  waste  time  in  furnishing  his  old  barrack, 
but  he  goes  it  w^ith  a  vengeance.  '  What 
do  I  want  at  the  upholsterer's  ?'  says  he, 
'and  the  jeweller's,  and  what  else?'  It 
was  all  put  down,  and  then  we  started  to 
choose.  You'd  have  laughed  to  see  the 
inventory  I  made  out,  but  when  we  got 
home  again  just  now  there  were  not  many 
things  amiss  in  the  list  of  our  purchases^ 
I  think.  We  haven't  any  riding-horses 
yet,  for  Thorburn  weighs  near  sixteen  stone 
in  his  stocking  soles,  and  you  don't  find 
the  sort  of  animal  he  wants  at  Rowley. 
But  there  isn't  a  man  in  England  can  give 
him  a  hint  in  horseflesh.  At  this  rate  of 
progress,  I  shall  have  earned  my  money  in 
two  or  three  days  at  the  outside.  What 
do  you  think  he'll  reckon  it  at  ?  Isn't  the 
business   odd,    altogether  ?       ... 

'*  He's   not    a    fool,    you    know.       All    we 
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bought  at  Rowley,  or  ordered,  were  things 
that  I  could  advise  him  about  as  well  as 
anyone ;  plain,  good  furniture,  wine,  plate, 
glass,  linen  and  all  that.  By-the-bye,  he 
means  to  entertain  like  a  prince,  judging 
by  the  quantity  he's  bought.  When  the 
shop-fellow  pointed  out  that  anything  might 
be  wanted  In  the  way  of  plate,  for  Instance, 
and  I  approved,  '  Let  me  have  a  dozen,' 
says  Thorburn,  '  or  two  dozen.'  It  was  a 
lark  to  see  the  men  stare.  I've  a  lot  of 
good    stories    for    the    folks    of    Shuttleton. 

"  But  he  didn't  go  a  step  beyond  neces- 
saries on  a  large  scale.  The  black  old  hall 
and  the  dining-room  and  the  drawing-room 
will  be  just  as  bare  as  ever.  Thorburn 
doesn't  understand  these  things,  and  he  has 
the  confounded  Impertinence  to  see  that  I 
don't  understand  them  either.  Even  the 
repairs  and  the  re-bullding,  roofs,  outhouses, 
and   general    touchlngs-up,    are    to    be    only 
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tinker's  work.  The  upholsterer  has  found 
us  a  butler  who's  never  served  anyone 
beneath  a  duke  before  ;  they  had  a  house- 
keeper to  match,  but  Thorburn  seems  to 
have  some  Idea  of  his  own  about  the  house- 
keeper. 

"We  got  back  to  lunch — for  this  beggar 
is  all  over  the  shop  by  sunrise — having 
spent,  as  near  as  I  can  add  it  up,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds,  paid  cash, 
and  exacted  all  the  discount  we  could 
get,  besides  ordering  for  at  least  four 
hundred  pounds  more.  There's  money  in 
this  digging,  my  love.  I  wanted  a  nap 
bad,  but  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
confess  it.  Fancy  my  astonishment  and 
relief  when  Thorburn  stretched  his  great 
carcase  along  on  a  worm-eaten  old  chest 
in  the  dining-room,  and  went  to  sleep 
there  and  then  without  a  syllable  of 
apology !  I  can't  find  anything  comfort- 
able   to    sit    on,   much  more  to  lie   on,   so  I 
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retired  to  my  bed.  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards, before  I'd  fairly  dozed,  he  was 
hammering  at  the  door  !  What  anti- 
human  creatures  they  must  be  at  the  Cape, 
if  this  is  a  fair  sample  !  But  I  told  him 
an  English  gentleman  can't  get  to  sleep 
as  easy  as  tossing  off  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  he  laughed.  It  almost  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  Thorburn  hasn't  a  proper 
respect  for  the  '  fine  old  English  gentle- 
man.' 

"It  was  near  four  o'clock  when  we 
got  to  uncle's  house.  He  received  us  in 
the  Charter  Room,  just  as  cool  and 
friendly  as  ever,  confound  him !  I  fancied 
Thorburn  was  not  at  ease  ;  but  the 
fellow's  so  silent  that  one  could  not  tell 
for  certain.  Hilda  did  not  show.  I 
asked  after  our  friend  George  ;  he'll  be 
downstairs  to-morrow  or  next  day,  they 
expect.  We  talked  art  and  antiquities, 
with     particular     reference     to     Thorburns, 
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and  then  uncle  asked  me  to  step  out- 
side for  a  few  minutes.  I  did  so,  of 
course,  and  laid  the  old  gendeman's 
grapes  under  contribution  for  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour.  When  I  got  back,  Thor- 
burn  was  saying — '  Whatever  be  the  Issue 
I  shall  take  no  further  steps  unless  some- 
thing else  turns  up.  This  Is  the  en- 
gagement.' I  was  opening  the  door  as 
quietly  as  I  could,  but  uncle  stopped 
him,  and  then  he  handed  over  some 
drawings  as  If  they  were  what  Thorburn 
had  been  referring  to.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  my  dear  ?  They  are  cool 
hands,  both  of  them,  but  they  seemed 
just    a    little    excited. 

"  Anyhow,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that 
nothing  Is  afoot  In  the  matter  we  talked 
of.  So  I  suppose  I  may  come  home  as 
soon  as  Thorburn  can  dispense  with  my 
valuable   services." 
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It  Is  necessary  to  show  the  context  of 
the  observation  which  Hubert  overheard. 
Mr.  Esking  brought  out  some  views  of 
Thorburns,  as  it  had  been  at  different 
dates,  and,  while  Eldred  pored  over  them, 
asked  his  nephew  to  withdraw.  Then  he 
spoke. 

''  I  suppose,  Mr.  Thorburn,  that  this 
visit  is  intended  as  an  acknowledgment 
that    you    did    me    injustice?" 

Eldred  did  not  speak.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  felt  embarrassed — not 
by  doubt  of  his  own  meaning,  but  by 
want    of   words    to    express    it. 

"  It  is  in  that  spirit  I  meet  you,  sir," 
Mr.  Esking  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
can  make  allowance,  and  at  my  age, 
occupying  such  a  position  as  I  do,  I 
can  dispense  with  a  formal  apology.  If 
you  wish  for  a  renewal  of  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  your  uncle  and 
myself,    I    shall    be    flattered     to    grant    it." 
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Eldred's  lip  curled,  but  the  words  did 
not  come.  He  rose  and  leaned  against 
the  mantelpiece.  Mr.  Esking  waited,  with 
the  kindly  smile  upon  his  face  just  a  little 
drawn. 

''  You  give  me  a  hope,  sir,  that  what 
I  am  going  to  say  will  not  necessarily 
break  off  the  feeling  which  led  me  to  pay 
this  second  visit.  For  my  suspicions,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  they  remain 
just  what  they  were.  What  has  happened 
to  change  them  ?  Nothing  that  I  know 
of.  The  weeds  have  grown  in  my  garden 
walk,  and  the  footsteps  are  smoothed  out, 
but  I  saw  them  and  I  traced  them.  Here 
are  two  moulds  from  the  castings  which 
the  workmen  took  under  my  directions. 
You  may  study  them,  and  if  they  lead 
you  to  identify  the  trespasser,  I  shall  be 
delighted  beyond  words.  Then  I  will 
apologise  humbly.  Here  is  the  key  of 
your    garden     door.       I     have    had    a    fac- 
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simile  made  of  it.  Have  you  any  expla- 
nation ?" 

''  Then  I  must  ask,  Mr.  Thorburn,  why 
you  are  here  ?"  The  tone  was  not  indig- 
nant, but,  upon  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Esking 
did  not  quail.  This  contradiction  puzzled 
Eldred,  but  he  had  other  matters  to  view 
just  then. 

"  I  am  here,  sir,  because  —  because  I 
have  met  your  daughter.  For  her  sake, 
I  abandon  my  resolve,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can,  upon  the  evidence  before  me,  my 
suspicions.      I    let    the    matter    fall " 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  proposition  ! 
What    am    I    to    understand  .^" 

''  Understand  that  I  mean  to  make  an 
effort  to  win  your  daughter  !  With  that 
intent,  I  throw  aside,  I  sweep  out  of 
memory,  the  charges  I  made  against  her 
father.  They  are  done  with  !  I  can- 
not quite  rule  my  intelligence,  but  I  can 
disregard   it  !      And   that    I    do   henceforth." 
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"  And  you  expect  me  to  submit  to 
this?" 

"  I    Invite    you." 

"  The  condition  Is  that  my  daughter 
consents   to   be   your   wife  !      I    must " 

''  No  condition  !  Whether  Miss  Esking 
IncHnes  to  me  or  not,  my  word  is  given. 
But,  mark,  sir,  aofaln.  Whether  she  con- 
sent  or  no.  If  at  the  last  moment  new 
evidence  Is  thrust  upon  me,  I  am  bound 
to  receive  It,  and,  If  need  be,  to  act.  I 
shall  not  seek  such  evidence,  be  sure  !  I 
would  gladly  join  with  you  to  suppress  It, 
If  I  could  do  so  unknowingly.  But  when 
It  comes.  If  ever,  against  my  wish,  to  prove 
that  you  have  done  what  now  Is  only  a 
suspicion,  no  hope  and  no  fear  will  check 
me." 

"  I  am  amazed  at  your  Insolent  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Thorburn  !"  He  was  amazed, 
In     truth,    but    strongly    inclined    to    agree. 

"Think    of   it,"  said  Eldred. 
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"In  the  first  place  I  must  inform  you 
that    my    daughter    is    engaged " 

It  was  a  moment  before  Eldred  could 
speak,  and  his  voice  was  harsh.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand.  She 
is    engaged    to    be    married  .^" 

"  Yes.  But  though  Miss  Esking  were 
free,  that  could  not  affect  my  own  position 
in  the  unheard  of  proposal  you  make. 
Do    you    reckon    me    as    nothing  ?" 

''You  must  put  your  own  estimation  on 
your  feelings,  sir.  I  can  do  no  more. 
What  you  tell  me  is  a  shock,  but  I 
withdraw  not  a  particle  of  my  engage- 
ment. Let  us  meet  on  friendly  terms, 
and  I  ignore  what  is  past.  Think  it 
over,  and  if  you  accept,  send  me  those 
drawings  of  my  house  presently.  Thus  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  words — never 
again,  I  earnestly  hope,  upon  this  question. 
I  shall  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  What- 
ever     be      the      issue,      I     shall     take     no 
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further  steps,   unless   something   fresh   turns 
up.     That    is    the    engagement " 

Here  Hubert  interrupted  them,  and 
Mr.  Esking  made  a  gesture.  He  repHed, 
*'  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn,  you  bearing  in  your  memory  the 
hints  I  have  given,  I  put  the  drawings 
at  your  service."  Shortly  afterwards  the 
visitors    withdrew. 

The  next  communication  I  insert  was 
never  forwarded.  Hubert  wrote  it  after 
receiving  his  wife's  letter,  from  which  I 
have    made    some    extracts. 

''Thorburns,    Saturday. 

"My    Dear    Kate, 

"Something  happened  this 
morning  which  I  must  tell  you  at  once. 
When  the  postman  brought  your  letter  of 
Friday,  Thorburn  was  In  the  avenue, 
and  he  took  it.  I  saw  him  examine 
the  address  carefully,  and  then  he  went 
upstairs,  returning  with  an  empty  envelope, 
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which  he  handed  me,  together  with  your 
letter,  saying,  '  I  beheve  that  these  are 
both  in  the  same  handwriting.'  They 
were,  but  the  empty  envelope  was 
addressed  to  him  at  Mendel's.  '  That's 
the  cover,'  said  Thorburn,  'of  the  anony- 
mous letter  I  received  at  Shuttleton. 
The  person  who  wrote  it  writes  to  you, 
and    I    ask    you    who    it    is  ?' 

''  I  denied  it,  and  he  dropped  the 
subject.  But  it  was  the  same  hand.  You 
did  write,  after  promising  not  to  act  in 
any  way  without  my  knowledge,  and  you 
did  deny  that  you  had  done  so  with 
tears  and  protestations.  It  was  a  false- 
hood from  beginning  to  end  !  We  aren't 
good  people,  and  we  don't  profess  to  be; 
but  you  might  have  trusted  every  word  I 
ever  spoke  to  you,  and  I  thought  myself 
equally  secure  in  trusting  your  words  to 
me.      I    shall    know    better    in    future." 

Hubert's    temper    rose   more   hotly   as   he 
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declared  his  grievances,  and  It  led  him 
to  conclusions  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
perhaps,  but  far  beyond  the  circumstances. 
A  woman  who  tells  falsehoods  to  her 
husband  may  be  capable  of  anything  ; 
the  sequence  Is  not  assured,  however. 
But  this  young  man  had  learned  certain 
principles  of  savoir  vivre  which  men 
wiser  and  more  experienced  do  not 
always  take  to  heart.  It  Is  foolish  to 
show  your  hand  In  life,  as  at  the 
card-table.  Angry  words  serve  no  good 
purpose  ever,  but  often  enough  they  lead 
to  a  catastrophe.  If  you  learn  another 
person's  secret,  keep  It  vigilantly  until 
some  occasion  for  profitable  use  turns 
up. 

These  maxims  are  not  practised  by  men 
in  dealing  with  a  wife  they  love,  even 
by  those  who  follow  them  religiously  as  a 
rule  of  life.  If  Kate  had  been  at  hand, 
her     husband     would     have     expressed     his 
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Opinion  of  her  conduct  without  regard  to 
prudence.  But  the  postman  did  not  call 
again  at  Thorburns  till  evening ;  before 
that  time  Hubert  had  destroyed  this  letter, 
and  composed  a  fresh  one,  short  and  dull, 
which  made  no  reference  to  the  incident, 
''  Mendel  Hall,  Thursday. 
"  My    Dear    Mrs.    Fanshawe, 

"  I  have  very  sad  news,  which 
I  beg  you  to  communicate  to  Hubert's 
mother.  My  father  was  struck  down  an 
hour  ago  with  a  kind  of  fit,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  apoplexy.  This  note  will  be  carried 
by  the  groom,  who  is  going  for  Doctor 
Lovegrove.  I  am  in  the  deepest  distress, 
but  I  do  not  forget  that  you  had  promised 
to  honour  us  with  your  company  to-morrow, 
and  I  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
to  warn  you,  with  deep  regret,  that  the 
pleasure  I  anticipated  must  be  postponed. 
"  Most    sincerely    yours, 

''Arthur    L.   Mendel." 

VOL.    IL  M 
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*'My    Dear   Mr.  Arthur, 

''  We  were  grieved  indeed 
to  get  your  note.  You  will  not  misunder- 
stand if  I  sent  the  groom  back  without 
the  answer  he  waited  for  ?  An  apoplectic 
fit  is  a  terrible  thing  —  my  poor  father 
died  of  it.  Mamma  is  in  a  sad  way. 
Mr.  Coffin  has  been  here,  and  he  prayed 
beautifully  for  poor  Mr.  Mendel.  I  hope 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  or  Dr. 
Lovegrove's  medicine,  may  do  him  good, 
and  that  the  pleasure  which  we  anticipated 
may    not    be    long    deferred. 

"Sincerely    yours, 

"  Kate." 

''  My    Dearest    Huby, 

*'  Mr.  Mendel  was  seized  with 
apoplexy  this  morning,  and  so  our  presen- 
tation at  the  Hall  is  put  off.  They  say 
to-night  that  it  is  a  dreadful  attack.  Doctor 
Lovegrove  has  not  left  him  all  day,  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  bring  the  poor  old 
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fellow  back  to  consciousness.  If  he  dies, 
Mr.  Arthur  will  make  the  money  spin,  I 
fancy.  Our  first  dinner  at  Mendel  Hall 
may  be  livelier  than  we  expected.  And 
I  hope  I  shall  have  my  dear  old  stupid 
Huby   beside    me. 

''  Mr.  Thorburn  is  a  very  tiresome  man. 
I  don't  understand  a  bit  what  he's  after, 
excepting  that  he's  fallen  in  love.  Even 
so  much  wouldn't  be  clear  If  I  hadn't  taken 
it  for  granted  from  the  first  that  Hilda's 
gigantic  charms  would  fascinate  him.  What 
could  they  have  been  talking  of  when  you 
came  In  ?  Not  about  the  drawings,  I  feel 
sure.  But  it  was  uncle  who  asked  you 
to  go  outside.  If  Mr.  Thorburn  had  done 
so,  one  might  guess  what  he  wished  to 
speak  about.  It's  horribly  puzzling.  I 
am  certain  that  his  observation  was  con- 
nected somehow  with  the  Treasure,  or  with 
Hilda,  or  with  both.  But  how,  I  can't 
conceive.     ... 
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"  Don't  think  of  coming  home  yet,  dear. 
The  longer  you  stay,  the  greater  the  obH- 
gatlon  you  put  on  Mr.  Thorburn,  since  he 
regards  the  matter  in  such  a  sensible  point 
of   view. 

"  Thorburns,    Sunday. 

'' .  .  .  We  went  to  church  to-day  at 
Burnside.  I  didn't  want  to  go,  of  course, 
but  Thorburn  was  quite  astonished.  He 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  devout — and  that's 
judicious,  for  he's  told  me  some  stories 
that  would  set  Mr.  Coffin's  hair  on  end. 
But  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  that 
shooting  Inconvenient  people  is  not  becom- 
ing to  a  religious  man,  and  he  could  hardly 
believe  me  when  I  said  I  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  church.  So  you  may  be 
sure  I  patched  the  matter  up  In  a  hurry, 
for  it  would  never  do  to  let  him  think  me 
an  unsafe  guide  In  the  proprieties.  The 
bell  had  hardly  begun  when  we  arrived, 
and  we  looked  round  the  funny  little  build- 
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ing.  Thorburn  has  a  big  pew  there,  and 
the  walls  are  lined  with  his  forefathers' 
tombstones — a  lot  of  them  on  the  floor,  too. 
But  there  was  not  a  single  figure — statue, 
I  mean,  and  he  got  quite  vexed  about 
it. 

"  Mr.  Esking  came  in,  and  Hilda,  and 
old  Genest,  and  some  big  people.  Thor- 
burn never  took  his  eyes  off  the  parson, 
but  everyone  else  kept  their  eyes  on 
him.  We  had  our  backs  to  Hilda.  I 
didn't  listen  to  the  sermon  at  first,  but 
Thorburn's  face  warned  me.  The  parson 
never  had  such  a  chance  before,  and  he 
preached  a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  re- 
sources of  Cape  Colony,  the  fight  at 
Majuba  Hill,  the  filllbusters,  the  Innocent 
blacks,  and  I  don't  know  what.  It  was 
meant  to  be  complimentary  to  Thorburn, 
I  suppose,  for  when  we  got  outside  he 
came  flying  after  us,  and  introduced  him- 
self. 
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''  '  I  left  a  card  at  Thorburns,'  said  he, 
bowing. 

''  '  I  will  leave  a  card  upon  you,  sir,' 
said    Thorburn. 

"  '  I  hope  we  shall  make  acquaintance,' 
said  the  parson.  Thorburn  turned,  without 
even  a  look,  and  wished  uncle  good 
morning.  I  asked  afterwards  why  he  was 
so  cool.  He  said  that  the  man  talked 
nonsense  about  the  Cape,  and  he  disliked 
to  hear  a  parson  talk  nonsense  about 
earthly  things,  because  it  might  lead 
people  to  think  he  talked  nonsense  about 
religion.  It's  very  plain  to  me  that  this 
fellow  is  much  the  reverse  of  an  ass.  I 
can't  suggest  any  explanation  of  the 
curious  remark  I  overheard  the  other 
day,  but  in  a  general  sense  you  may 
take  it  for  certain  that  he  knows  jolly 
well    what    he's    about. 

**  Old  Genest  had  joined  uncle,  and  those 
three    walked    on,    Hilda   and     I    following. 
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George  will  be  up  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
can't  but  think  that  the  scene  will  grow 
a  little  livelier  then.  I  talked  of  Thor- 
burn,  but  if  Hilda  has  anything  to  say 
about  him,  she  keeps  her  own  secret.  All 
I  discovered  is  that  she  admires  his  strength. 
It  appears  that  Simmons,  whom  you 
recollect,  once  stopped  her  horse  and 
behaved  offensively,  gave  Thorburn  an 
opportunity  of  showing  it.  He  was  pas- 
sing at  the  time,  and  knocked  the  scoundrel 
senseless  with  a  flick  of  his  open  hand. 
This  seems  to  have  impressed  Hilda 
awfully,  but  if  she  had  any  other  feeling 
in   particular    I    couldn't    make    it    out. 

'*  Old  Genest  tried  a  stroke  of  business, 
though  it  was  Sunday.  His  dog  -  cart 
followed  us  to  the  gate  of  Little  Thor- 
burns,  which  he  entered  with  uncle  to  visit 
George.  His  last  words  were,  '  Then  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow  ?'  and 
Thorburn   agreed.      The   ancient   leg   has  a 
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young  horse,  which,  he  says,  will  carry  six- 
teen stone  Hke  a  bird.  He  shan't  have 
our  money  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I'm  afraid 
Thorburn  will  take  no  man's  advice  in 
that  matter.  We  go  to  the  Warrenage 
to-morrow. 

''  After  leaving  them  we  turned  back,  to 
visit  an  ancient  pensioner  of  the  Thor- 
burns' — she's  a  hundred  years  old  or  there- 
abouts— who  nursed  bygone  generations  of 
the  family.  It  seems  that  the  cottage  was 
sold  to  Sir  Philip  Bohun  awhile  ago,  and 
Thorburn  has  been  trying  to  buy  it  back 
again.  Sir  Philip  is  not  willing  to  sell, 
and  my  eccentric  patron  has  formed  the 
idea  of  taking  this  antique  creature  into 
his  service,  to  keep  house  at  Thorburns. 
She  didn't  laugh  when  he  named  it,  but 
sat  trembling.  Her  grandson  was  there, 
an  honest-looking  fellow,  and  he,  of  course, 
highly  approved  the  notion  —  it's  the  sort 
of   thing   any    honest    grandson   would    like. 
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They  went  into  it,  the  old  woman  sitting 
silent.  Godseff — that's  the  fellow's  name — 
declared  that  his  grandmother  could  direct 
an  army  of  servants,  and  manage  the 
economy  of  a  palace  from  her  bed, 
especially,  he  hinted,  jf  there  was  a 
handy  sort  of  chap  beside  her.  Thorburn 
said  he  had  considered  all  that,  and 
offered  Godseff  the  place  of  stud-groom. 
There  was  a  little  girl  also  whom  he 
would    educate. 

"  So  the  men  settled  it,  but  the  old 
witch  didn't  jump  at  the  offer.  She  said 
she  hadn't  thought  to  see  the  old  house 
again,  though  it  tempted  her  sadly  to 
die  where  she  was  born.  And  then  we 
were  treated  to  a  lot  of  stories  about 
one  Thorburn  and  another  Godseff,  one 
Godseff  and  another  Thorburn,  until  I 
got  perfectly  mixed.  But  her  hero,  it 
seems,  is  a  certain  Hig — one  can't  forget 
that     name.      I     mean,     a     Hig     Thorburn. 
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He  ruled  the  roost  when  she  was  young, 
and  ruled  it  nobly,  as  I  gather.  It  ap- 
peared that  HIg  had  something  mysterious 
to  do  with  her  acceptance  of  the  proposal, 
but  what  it  was,  neither  Thorburn  nor  I 
could  make  out.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  worthy  centenarian  decided  to  think 
about  it,  consulting  the  spirit  of  Hig, 
perhaps.      She'll    go,    I    bet.     .     .     ." 

*'  My    Dearest    Huby, 

''  Mr.  Mendel  did  not  re- 
cover from  the  fit ;  he  never  regained 
consciousness,  and  died  this  morning.  I 
enclose  Mr.  Arthur's  note  to  mamma. 
You  see  what  he  asks.  Mamma  has 
consented,  of  course,  and  we  are  just 
going    to    the    Hall    now. 

''You  will  come  back  in  time  for  the 
funeral,  which,  as  at  present  arranged, 
is  to-morrow  week.  Don't  leave  Thor- 
burns  till  the  last  minute.  No  time  for 
more." 
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Enclosure  : — 

*'  Mendel    Hall,    Sunday. 

"  My    Dear    Mrs.    Fanshawe, 

"  You     have    heard     the    sad 
news.  I      am     utterly     lost,     having     no 

relatives  at  hand  to  advise  me,  and  so 
many  arrangements  to  make.  Would  you 
come  up  ?  I  am  most  anxious  to  do 
what  my  poor  father  would  have  wished 
about  the  funeral.  I  think  he  would  have 
liked  to  be  burled  In  the  Parish  Church, 
after  the  Brethren  had  performed  their 
service  here.  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ? 
I  am  most  Impatient  to  hear  your  opinion. 
Pray   come   at   once   If  you   can. 

''Arthur    L.    Mendel." 

''  My    Dear    Kate, 

"I'm  awfully   sorry  to   hear  of 
old  Jim's  death.      He  was  an  amiable  fossil. 

''  Mother  wrote  me,  as  you  know,  doubt- 
less, on  Sunday  evening.  I  have  not  the 
least     objection     to     your    stopping    at     the 
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Hall  as  long  as  you  please.  Make  your- 
selves as  useful  as  you  can,  but  leave 
the  consoling  business  to  your  elders,  my 
dear.  Mother  fondly  thinks  that  Arthur's 
heart  Is  touched  with  grace  and  all  that. 
She  says  he  will  be  a  shining  light  of 
the  congregation  henceforward,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Brethren  will  be  held  in 
Mendel  Hall  —  that  will  be  their  head- 
quarters, anyhow.  I  rather  think  the  dear 
old  lady  Is  mistaken.  But  It  will  be  your 
fault  If  we  don't  gain  a  footing  there. 
Arthur  can't  cut  us  after  this,  and  he 
Isn't  the  man  to  try.  You'll  have  your 
wish  yet,  and  mix  with  the  county  people. 
"  As  for  the  funeral,  I  need  not  wait 
for  that  before  returning  home.  The 
whole  business  you  are  anxious  about  has 
fizzled.  Thorburn  looked  Into  It,  no  doubt, 
and  found  It  a  mare's  nest.  He's  on 
friendly  terms  with  uncle,  as  I  told  you 
yesterday — we  walked  from  church  together, 
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and  they  talked  quite  cheerfully.  So  dis- 
miss that  matter.  It's  done  with  !  When 
Thorburn  has  made  up  his  mind,  nothing 
will  move  him.  As  for  Hilda,  I  haven't 
an  idea  how  that  goes  on.  We  met  her 
on  horseback  to-day,  coming  back  from 
the  Warrenage,  and  her  gigantic  charms, 
as  you  call  them,  were  more  gigantic,  so 
far  as  the  charm  goes,  than  ever.  Thor- 
burn jumped  down  —  it's  amazing  how 
active  his  great  carcase  is  ! — and  went  to 
her.  I  couldn't  hear  what  passed,  but 
they  laughed  a  good  deal,  and  they  kept 
me  waiting  ten  minutes.  I  asked  him 
afterwards,  and  he  said  they  were  talking 
of  old  Genest.  That  venerable  copper 
made  a  good  thing  to-day.  Thorburn 
bought  his  horse,  and  ordered  two  more 
upon  the  sample.  I  should  have  liked  to 
find  something  against  it,  but  the  animal 
is  a  real  beauty  and  no  mistake.  If  I 
had    a    mortal    foe,    who    was    not    the    best 
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rider  in  the  world,  I  should  like  to  see 
him  on  its  back  ;  but  one  couldn't  mention 
temper    to    Thorburn 

'*  By-the-bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the 
only  words  I  overheard  when  Hilda  and 
he  were  talking.  As  he  bade  her  good- 
bye, he  said,  out  aloud  :  '  Then  I  shall 
be  on  the  road  to-morrow  about  this  time, 
and  you  can  judge  him  for  yourself.'  He 
was  referring  to  the  new  horse,   I  suppose. 

*'  I  want  to  get  home,  dear,  and  really 
it's  no  use  at  all  to  stop.  The  Treasure 
returns  to  its  former  mystery,  until  uncle 
presents  it,  perhaps,  as  a  wedding-present 
to  his  son-in-law.  We  have  done  furnish- 
ing, so  far  as  Thorburn  means  to  go  at 
present.  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  tell  him  that  I  can  be  of  no  further 
service." 

"  Tuesday. 
''  The     friend     who     wrote 
Mr.  Thorburn  at   Mendel    Hall  did   not  tell 
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all  he  knosw.     Ask   Mr.    Hubert   Fanshawe 
what    his    uncle    proposed    one    night." 

Eldred  twisted  this  communication,  lit  a 
match  and  burnt  it.  But  his  face  was 
dark. 


CHAPTER       VI. 

GEORGE    CONVALESCENT. 

George  Genest  was  a  sort  of  a  man  to 
drive  doctors  to  despair  at  any  time,  but 
the  nature  of  this  illness  made  him 
peculiarly  disagreeable.  When  the  head- 
ache had  vanished  and  the  bandages 
had  been  removed,  there  was  nothing,  he 
declared,  save  Bowring's  obstinacy,  to 
prevent  him  leaving  his  bedroom.  Two 
men,  or  two  stout  women,  could  carry 
him  downstairs,  and  a  sofa  on  the 
ground  floor  is  as  wholesome,  as  com- 
fortable, as  one  on  the  upper  storey, 
and  much  more  pleasant ;  but  the  doctor 
would  not  let  him  try  it.  This  was 
grievance     enough,     but      worse     remained. 
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Armstrong  shaved  him  daily,  and  dressed 
him  down  to  the  waist  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  been  going  for  a  stroll. 
George  insisted  on  this,  hoping  every 
hour  that  Hilda  would  pay  a  visit ;  but 
she  never  crossed  the  threshold.  A 
polite  inquiry  through  the  closed  door, 
morning  and  evening,  was  all  her  atten- 
tion to  the  patient.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  clothed,  presentable  and 
bored  to  death,  but  he  remembered 
enough  of  their  interviews  after  the 
accident  to  feel  a  difficulty  in  assuming 
a  jocular  vein.  Besides,  she  knew  the 
fact  very  well.  In  his  impatient  rage, 
George  begged  Mr.  Esking  to  come  up, 
but  when  that  gentleman  arrived,  his 
presence  was  irksome,  and  his  discourse 
not  amusing.  Neither  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject nearest  their  hearts,  and  the  anti- 
quary's handsome,  placid  face  irritated 
George    terribly.      As    his    love    for     Hilda 
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returned  with  growing  force,  his  hatred 
for  her  father  increased.  So  Mr.  Esking 
did    not    pay    many    visits. 

The  young  man  could  have  raved  and 
shouted  In  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  temper. 
At  no  time  are  persons  of  his  character 
incHned  to  read  for  the  sake  of  passing 
dull  hours  away  ;  a  distinct  purpose 
only  compels  their  attention.  Mr.  Esking 
had  some  law  books,  and  George  tried 
to  study,  but  his  nerves  were  all  ajar. 
It  would  be  almost  possible,  I  think, 
to  upset  such  a  mind  completely  If 
circumstances  like  these  were  sufficiently 
prolonged  ;  but  the  worthy  Bowring  was 
no  student  of  psychology,  and  he  did 
not    abate    an    hour    of   prison. 

The  day  came  at  length  when  George 
was  carried  downstairs,  and  laid  on  the 
sofa  in  Hilda's  room.  He  had  feverishly 
pictured  a  scene  of  welcome.  She  would 
amuse    him    and    perhaps    nurse    him  ;      his 
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fancy  was  not  too  extravagant,  and  he  did 
not  imagine  Hilda  much  in  the  character 
of  a  nurse.  But  she  would  be  about, 
passing  to  and  fro,  reading  to  him,  possibly, 
and  talking.     At  the  least,  he  would  see  her. 

But  when  Armstrong  and  a  gardener 
had  borne  him  down  —  George,  manfully 
resisting  the  temptation  to  curse  their 
clumsiness — Mr.  Esking  stood  alone  at  the 
stair  foot.  He  offered  his  congratulations 
with  bland  warmth,  and  led  the  way  back- 
wards, anxiously  advising  the  carriers.  The 
breakfast- room  also  was  empty.  Before 
they  closed  the  door,  George  broke  out, 
^' Where    is    Hilda?" 

Bowring  had  the  inscrutable  face  of  one 
who  holds  many  secrets,  but  he  made  a  note. 

''  I  thought  she  was  at  home,"  Esking 
replied,  ''until  they  told  me  that  Jennings 
would  be  unable  to  assist  you  because  he 
had    gone    out." 

''  That's   a  euphemistic   way  of  putting  it 
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that  Miss  Esking  is  off  for  a  ride,  I 
suppose  ?  Confound  it,  Bowring,  my  leg 
was  right  enough  until  you  meddled  with 
it  !  Now  I  experience  the  eternal  fire 
which    is    fed    by    good    intentions  !" 

"  Not  eternal,  my  boy,  happily  !  Send 
him  to  bed  by  dusk  at  latest,  Esking. 
There's  a  deal  of  fever  hanging  about  my 
patient."       The    doctor    withdrew. 

"Hilda  went  out  to  avoid  me!  She 
has  avoided  me  ever  since  I  entered  your 
house  !" 

*'  That  is  not  exactly  surprising,  George. 
From  what  I  learn,  your  manner  towards 
her  was  almost  as  strange  as  towards  me 
when    you    were    struck    down." 

"  Oh,  you  and  I  understand  each  other, 
Mr.  Esking !  I  want  to  know  whether 
Hilda's  proceedings  are  suggested  by  you?" 

''  The  question  would  be  offensive  if  I 
did  not  see  Bowring  was  right.  You  are 
feverish." 
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*'  Never    mind    that  !      Answer  !" 

"  The  only  answer  necessary  is  a  ques- 
tion. Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  broke 
my  word,  or  swerved  from  it  one  jot  ? 
They  would  tell  you  at  Shuttleton  that 
bonds  are  a  needless  form  in  dealing  with 
me 

"  We  are  not  discussing  transactions  in 
cotton  !  I  want  to  know  why  Hilda  behaves 
in  this  extraordinary  way  when  she  has  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  And  I  say  that  you  should  know  why 
better  than  anybody.  My  daughter  has  a 
spirit  which  you  cannot  even  understand. 
You  insulted  her,  and  she  resents  it.  Take 
care  that  you  don't  repeat  the  offence,  or 
you    will    have    a   final    disaster." 

The  steady  look,  and  the  threatening 
determination  of  the  tone,  impressed  George. 
He  had  half- forgotten  the  view  of  Mr.  Esk- 
ing's  character  which  struck  him  so  forcibly 
on   that  memorable  night.      The  same  con- 
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victlon  returned  now,  that  this  was  a  man 
of  iron,  not  to  be  influenced  by  threats,  or 
fears,  or  entreaties,  one  who  saw  his  course 
and  followed  it,  though  laws,  human  and 
divine,  forbade.  There  is  no  frame  of  mind 
which  so  daunts  and  dominates  the  nervous 
temper. 

George  replied,  with  weak  irritation,  "If 
you  tell  me  I'm  In  fault,  I'll  try  to  gain 
pardon.  I  may  count  on  your  good-will, 
sir  : 

"■  I  have  passed  my  word ;  to  repeat 
it  is  useless.  Hilda  is  my  child.  If  you 
can  get  her  to  forgive  your  silly  and 
offensive  conduct,  she  will  not  draw  back. 
I  don't  say  she  will  forgive  it !  You  have 
a   longer   and    harder    task    there.     /    don't 

forget,      George ! but     the     engagement 

was  made,  you  fulfilled  your  part,  and  it 
is    not  a  foolish  word  that  could  break  it." 

This  cold-blooded  reasoning  moved  him 
to    deeper   disgust,    but    he    was    overawed. 
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''How  shall  I  win  Hilda's  forgiveness?" 
he    asked,    suddenly. 

"  Not  by  explanations  or  arguments. 
Throw  yourself  on  her  mercy,  apologise 
and  apologise,  until  she  cannot  resist 
your  humble  prayer.  Subdue  that  womanly 
temper  of  yours  and  give  your  brain  a 
chance !  Believe  me,  George,  to  use 
brain  is  the  only  way  to  happiness  or 
success  in  the  small  affairs  of  life — keep 
temper  and  thoughtlessness  for  great 
occasions.  The  public  forget  and  history 
forgives,  but  your  wife  never  overlooks  a 
sign  of  feebleness.  To  be  anxious  or 
humble  when  you  have  given  offence, 
does  not  seem  weak  to  a  girl,  but  to 
reproach  her  hysterically  does,  whether 
you  be  right  or  wrong.  Now  I  will 
leave  you.  Hilda  will  return  to  lunch, 
no    doubt." 

She  did,  but  not  punctually,  and  to 
change    her   habit   required   more  time  than 
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usual.  George  meanwhile  had  pondered 
Mr.  Esking's  old  philosophy  and  mastered 
it,  for  his  intelligence  was  shrewd  and 
clear  beyond  the  average,  even  of  clever 
men.  Thus  summoned,  it  proved  equal 
to  the  call,  and  he  resolved  that  if  abject 
submission  might  restore  him  to  his  former 
place  with  Hilda,  it  should  not  be  wanting. 
But  he  felt  an  eager  curiosity  to  learn 
Mr.  Esking's  history,  the  circumstances 
which  had  formed  his  character,  and  the 
experiences  which  had  made  him  what 
he  was.  George  thought  there  must  be 
strange  records  in  that  life.  But  for  my 
part,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Esking  had  led 
the  commonplace  existence  of  a  tradesman, 
successful  beyond  most,  and  certainly  with 
larger,  more  intelligent  interests,  than  is 
usual ;  but  no  extraordinary  facts,  or 
deeds,  or  sufferings  had  influenced  his 
mind  in  the  way  George  thought.  Such 
as    he    was,     so    he    was    born.      For    the 
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lonely    habits    which    had  nursed    a    strange 
disposition    were   innate. 

Hilda  came  down  at  length,  so  majestic 
in  her  young  beauty  that  George  felt  the 
task  of  begging  forgiveness  would  be 
simple,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  She 
congratulated  him  without  embarrassment, 
just  as  cordially  as  it  might  have  been 
in  the  days  of  their  friendly  acquaintance 
— no  more  and  no  less,  took  a  seat,  and 
began  lunch  with  frank  and  hearty  appetite. 

''  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  ride  ?" 
George    commenced. 

"  Very  pleasant.  Mr.  Thorburn  joined 
me  on  his  new  horse.  It's  a  beauty,  but 
rather  vicious,  I  fear.  How  is  it  that  your 
father's  horses  are  so  queer-tempered,  Mr. 
Genest  ?" 

''  That's  a  tremendous  question.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  set  them  a  pattern  of 
gentle  bearing  and  philosophic  composure 
under    the    gravest    of    trials." 
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"  Mr.  Thorburn  bought  his  new  horse 
from   the  Warrenage  ?"    asked    Mr.    Esklng. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  know,  papa,  he  means 
to  re -build  Thorburns  according  to  the 
sketches  you  lent  him,  to  restore  the 
courtyard,  with  its  buttressed  enclosure, 
the  banqueting  hall,  and  everything ;  and 
he's  going  to  make  Mrs.  Godseff  his 
housekeeper." 

"  She  is  a  genuine  antiquity,  at  least. 
The  other  projects  are  of  doubtful  taste. 
Does  he  intend  to  complete  the  wall  as 
it  originally  stood,  with  corner  towers  to 
match    those    at    the    gateway  ?'' 

"  So    I    understand." 

Mr.  Esking  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. Presently  George  said,  "  Wasn't  Mr. 
Thorburn   a   fillibuster   at   home  ?'' 

''  No,"  replied  Hilda,  without  emphasis, 
"  he  bought  some  land  from  a  fillibuster 
and    lived    on    it." 

"  That     nice     distinction     would     not    be 
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accepted  in  law,  I'm  afraid.  Somebody 
told  me  also  that  he  had  been  a  private 
soldier !" 

"  Volunteers  they  were  called,  I  believe." 
Hilda's  tone  of  unaffected  coolness  could 
not  rouse  jealousy,  but  George  thought 
it  too  indifferent.  He  felt  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  that  she  did  not  consider  him 
worthy  to  debate  the  career  and  character 
of   Mr.    Thorburn. 

''  Anyhow,  he's  a  very  fine  fellow,  I 
hear." 

"A  very  big  fellow,  George,"  said  Mr. 
Esking,  and  if  he  has  any  good  in  his 
composition  there  must  be  many  cubic 
inches  of  it  up  and  down.  I  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  Thorburn  owns  a 
variety  of  qualities  most  useful  to  one  who 
buys  land  in  an  enemy's  country  and  lives 
there.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will 
serve  him  as  a  country  gentleman  in  our 
peaceful    neighbourhood." 
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''  I  should  think,"  said  Hilda,  calmly, 
"that  it's  a  good  thing  in  itself  to  be 
brave,  and  strong,  and  ready  of  resource, 
whatever    a    man's    circumstances    may   be." 

"No  doubt.  But  those  virtues  unre- 
deemed are  apt  to  make  a  man  a  bully," 
George    answered. 

"  Then  his  soul  does  not  match  his 
body,  and  he  is  not  brave  in  the  sense 
I    meant." 

"  Mr.  Thorburn,  I  suppose,  is  complete 
harmony — body,    soul    and    spirit  ?" 

Hilda  looked  at  him.  "  Why  do  you 
suppose    so  ?" 

Thus  fixed,  he  laughed  uncomfortably. 
"  It  was  a  stupid  way  to  put  a  question. 
You  know,  Miss  Esking,  people  of  the 
county  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
new-comer  may  well  feel  curious  about 
him.       I    only    wished    to    get    information." 

"  We  are  all  in  your  case."  said  Mr. 
Esking,     "but     he     is     a     man     not    easily 
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understood.  Don't  you  think  so,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  It,"  Hilda 
repHed,  briefly.  "  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  could  not  readily  find  a  simpler 
character." 

''Then    expound    it    for    us,    dear    child." 

"  I  meant  that  it  was  easy  to  read,  not 
to  define."  Both  men  silently  agreed  to 
drop    the    subject. 

''  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  occasionally  now, 
Miss  Esking,"  George  resumed.  "The 
cheering  effect  even  of  your  voice  is  lost 
in    transmission    through    a    key-hole." 

"  I  intend  to  pass  the  afternoon  at  home. 
If  Dr.  Bowring  allows  you  to  lie  in  the 
verandah  I  will  amuse  you  as  well  as 
I    can." 

"  Bowring  is  desperately  stupid  if  he 
does  not  understand  that  your  society  will 
do  more  good  than  a  hurricane  or  an 
arctic     frost     could     do     harm.       Send     for 
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your  myrmidons,  Mr.  Esking,  please.  I 
am  going  for  a  promenade  on  my  sofa." 
But  he  was  not  pleased.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  to  Hilda  as  he 
wished  in  view  of  passing  gardeners,  and 
overheard  perhaps  by  a  lingering  house- 
maid. 

The  men  carried  him  out,  and  presently 
she  rejoined  him.  Mr.  Esking  went  to 
his  studies,  and  Hilda  seated  herself, 
perfectly  idle,  beautiful  and  composed. 
Other  girls  would  have  brought  work,  or 
a  novel  at  least,  if  only  to  give  themselves 
a  countenance  in  bearing  company  with  a 
young  invalid  of  the  male  sex.  Such  a 
thought  did  not  occur  to  her.  She  needed 
no  occupation  ;  and  as  for  countenance, 
never  in  life  had  Hilda  felt  such  anxiety 
about  herself,  or  care  what  others  might 
be  saying,  thinking,  or  judging,  as  to  fear 
embarrassment.  She  sat  in  calm  content, 
"  eating  the  air,"  as  Orientals  say,  absorbed 
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in  the  joy  of  perfect  health  and  mind 
untroubled. 

The  embarrassment  was  all  on  George's 
side,  and  as  he  watched  her  it  grew  pain- 
ful. To  possess  such  a  lovely  creature,  so 
strange  and  so  noble  of  disposition,  was 
well  worth  the  risk  of  life.  He  had  received 
her  promise  but  ten  days  before,  and  had 
thrown  it  away  in  a  fit  of  madness  !  What 
abject  words  could  he  find  to  recover  the 
lost  position  ?  For  George  did  not  mistake. 
She  took  it  quietly  for  granted  that  the 
brief  and  inchoate  engagement  had  come 
to    a    silent    end. 

*'  I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my 
conduct  that  day.  Miss  Esking.  I  was 
delirious    with    pain." 

"Then    don't    recall    it." 

''  But  I  must,  to  set  myself  right  before 
you.  I  said  what  I  did  not  mean  ;  what 
I  would  have  died  rather  than  say,  If  I 
had   possessed  my   reason  !      It  was  no  less 
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than  madness  !  I  to  insult  you,  Hilda,  to 
drive  you  from  me,  when  a  few  hours 
before " 

"  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
that." 

"  I  feel  indeed  that  I  am  not  worthy  to 
mention  it  until  you  pardon  me  !  How  can 
I  move  you  ?  You  do  not  believe  I  could 
so  act  or  speak  if  in  possession  of  my 
senses  ?" 

''If  you  are  serious  in  asking  that,  Mr. 
Genest,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  your 
memory  seems  astonishing  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  understood  that  persons 
do  not  recollect,  after  regaining  conscious- 
ness,   what  they  said  or  did  in  a  delirium." 

*'  In  some  cases  memory  remains  to 
torment    the    sufferer." 

''  We  will  consult  Dr.  Bowring  on  the 
question." 

"  Can  you  mock  me  ?  It  is  more  than 
enough    to    refuse    forgiveness." 
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"  But  I  do  not  refuse,  Mr.  Genest.  I 
forgive    you    with    all    my    heart." 

**  But — no    more    than    that  ?" 

''  I  don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  you. 
Please    say    no    more." 

"  I  must  !  If  you  really  forgive,  we 
resume  the  position  towards  each  other 
which  you  granted  that  night  before  going 
to    Bohun    Castle." 

"  Then  if  you  insist,  I  must  say  that 
the  position  was  destroyed  by  your  own 
act— - 

"  But    unconsciously,    Hilda !" 


A  rough  voice  interrupted  him.  "  Could 
I  have  a  word  with  you,  miss  ?  Sorry  to 
intrude,  I'm  sure,  but  yon  Armstrong 
wouldn't  show  me  in  reg'lar.  Good  after- 
noon,   Mr.    George." 

It  was  old  Simmons.  ''Are  you  quite 
sober  ?"    Hilda    asked. 

**  Oh,  ay  !  Ain't  tasted  a  drop  since 
you    know    when,    miss.        A    sailor    man's 

VOL.    IL  o 
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never  too  old  to  learn,  and  I  had  a 
caution  that  day.  I'm  come  to  beg  your 
pardon  humbly  for  the  same,  and  to 
swear  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  or  I'd 
never  have  spoke  so  to  a  young  lady  as 
is  beautiful  as  a  h'angel  and  better  nor 
gold." 

'*  What's    this  ?"    George    asked. 

Hilda  answered  gravely,  but  with  a 
laugh  in  her  eyes.  "  Simmons  was  rude 
to  me  the  other  day,  and  he  urges  in 
excuse  that  he  was  delirious  or  something. 
Very  well,  Simmons.      I  accept  the  apology." 

"  Thank  ye,  miss.  It's  what  I  expected 
of  your  good  heart.  But  there's  another 
thing." 

"  Again  ?     Well  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Thorburn's  dismissed  me,  and  he's 
cruel  hard.  I've  served  him  and  his,  faith- 
ful, this  five  years,  and  I've  lost  property, 
as  you  know — them  dogs.  But  he  won't 
make    no    allowance.        '  You    be    off,'    says 
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lie,  '  and  here's  a  month's  wages,  and  go 
to  the  devil  !'  Ay,  when  he'd  knocked 
me  down  for  it,  too  ;  a  blow  as  could 
drop  a  bullock,  which  I  feel  it  now,  in 
the  buzzing  of  my  head  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  likewise.  It  ain't  just  to 
hammer  a  man  and  give  him  the  sack 
afterwards.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  George,  as 
a    counsellor." 

''The  law  does  not  admit  two  punish- 
ments for  one  offence."  He  was  glad  to 
escape  further  reference  to  the  analogy 
between    Simmons'   case   and   his   own. 

"  There,  miss !  You  hear  what  the  law 
of  the  land  says  !  Mr.  Thorburn  has  no 
right    to    go    agin'    the    Constitution." 

*'  I  don't  think  he  cares  much  about  the 
Constitution.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do  ?" 

''Just  to  tell  him  I've  asked  your 
pardon  humbly,  and  you've  been  so  good 
as  to  say  I'm  kindly  welcome — that  is " 
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"  I'll  do  that,  when  an  opportunity 
occurs." 

''  And  to  ask  him  to  take  me  back,  as 
porter — he'll  want  a  porter  from  all  I  hear 
— or  anything  an  honest,  well-conducted 
sailor    man    can   do." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to 
make  any  request  of  Mr.  Thorburn.  To 
forgive  is  my  own  affair.  But  that's 
all." 

''Why,  miss,  he  wouldn't  refuse  you, 
not  if  you  asked  for  Thorburns,  he 
wouldn't.  Make  your  mind  easy  about 
that.  Just  a  word,  or  a  look  might  do 
it,  and  I'd  be  grateful,  miss.  I  would 
indeed  !  It's  starvation  for  a  poor  man 
to  be  out  of  work,  and  I've  no  friends 
here.  Come,  now.  Miss  Esking,  do  a 
good    turn    for   once !" 

''You  clumsy  scoundrel!"  George  said, 
bitterly  laughing.  "  Here's  half-a-sovereign 
for    you.        Now     go.        Of    course,     Miss 
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Esking  cannot  ask  such  a  thing  of  a 
stranger." 

"Armstrong  will  give  you  another  half- 
sovereign  if  you  apply  to  him  this 
evening." 

''You    won't   help    me,    miss?" 

''  Not    in    the    way    you    ask." 

Simmons  argued  the  matter  again, 
but  uselessly.  George  grew  angry,  and 
threatened  to  summon  a  gardener  in 
sight. 

"You  mind  your  own  business,  George 
Genest !  Well,  I'm  going!  Take  back 
your  forgiveness,  miss,  for  I  take  back 
my  apology.  We  start  fair  again — the 
score's  rubbed  out.  I  say  no  more  nor 
that !  Maybe  we'll  re-open  the  account 
one  day,    if   we   live !"      He  then   withdrew. 

"A  desperately  ill-conditioned  veteran," 
said  George.  "You  must  give  up  your 
lonely  rides  so  long  as  he  stays  in  the 
neighbourhood,    Hilda." 
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The  tone  and  the  Christian  name  im- 
plied a  pecuhar  interest,  almost  a  right 
to  advise  her  movements,  and  it  was  not 
used  unconsciously.  She  made  a  resolute 
protest. 

"  I  have  given  up  my  lonely  rides 
already.  Don't  misunderstand,  Mr.  Genest, 
if  I  beg  you  to  resume  your  former  way 
of  speaking  to  me  now  you  are  almost 
convalescent." 

"  That  is  to  rob  me  even  of  a  desperate 
hope " 

"  If  so,    it    would    be    better." 

They  sat  silent  for  awhile.  ''  How  hor- 
ribly   calm     you    are !"    George    broke    out. 

"I  try  to  set  you  a  good  example, 
Mr.    Genest." 

Armstrong  arrived  with  the  cards  of 
Sir  Philip  Bohun,  his  lady,  and  their 
eldest    son. 

''Go  and  tell  Mr.  Esking,"  Hilda  said, 
as    she    rose. 
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''  I  beg  pardon,  miss,  did  you  authorise 
Simmons   to    ask    me  for  half-a-sovereign  ?" 

''Yes,    to-night." 

"He  spoke  very  unhandsomely  of  you 
and    master,    miss." 

''  I  dare  say.  Give  him  the  money  when 
he  calls." 

"  May  I  tell  Armstrong  to  invite  these 
people  to  join  us  here  ?"  said  George. 
*'  They    are    very    old    friends    of    mine." 

''  But  not  of  ours.  However,  bring  Mr. 
Genest's  message,  Armstrong,  when  I  have 
received  them.  We  thus  escape  responsi- 
bility,  you  know." 

She  withdrew,  but  returned  presently 
with  the  visitors.  While  they  greeted 
George,  and  asked  after  his  health,  chairs 
were    brought. 

"  Now,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  seating  himself.  "  Miss  Esking 
doesn't  appear  to  know  how  the  accident 
took  place." 
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"'Appear'  is  a  weak  expression,"  said 
her  ladyship,  merrily.  "  So  far  as  I  can 
judge.  Miss  Esking  has  not  an  Idea  upon 
the    subject." 

George  saw  what  It  meant,  young  Bohun's 
presence  aiding  his  shrewdness.  That 
gentleman  was  not  fond  of  paying  calls  ; 
he  had  submitted  for  an  object.  And, 
again,  he  was  not  quick  nor  enterprising  ; 
but  If  It  were  made  quite  clear  that  Hilda 
had  not  troubled  to  bear  In  mind  the 
details  of  an  accident  In  which  a  lover 
had  nearly  lost  his  life,  the  dullest  of 
human  beings  could  draw  the  conclusion 
that  her  heart  was  fancy  free  in  that 
direction. 

"  This  Is  the  first  day  I  have  seen  Miss 
Esking,"  George  said,  "since  I  entered 
the    house." 

It    was    an   explanation,    but    Hilda   spoilt 

it. 

"The    fact    is.    Lady    Bohun,"    she    said, 
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"that  I'm  prosaic  beyond  anything  you 
could    imagine." 

*'  Oh,  prosaic !"  Sir  Philip  interrupted, 
gallantly,    and    his    son    snorted. 

"I  am  indeed!  When  I  find  a  man 
upon  the  highway  with  a  broken  head  and 
a  damaged  foot,  who  tells  me  he  was 
thrown  out  of  a  trap,  further  questions 
seem  unnecessary  to  my  mind.  I  do 
what  I  can  for  him,  and  I  ride  to  fetch 
a    doctor." 

'*  How  very  curious  !"  smiled  Lady 
Bohun. 

"  I  should  call  yours  a  practical  mind, 
not    prosaic,"    Sir    Philip    observed. 

''  And  the  practical  mind  is  everything !" 
his    son    added. 

"  But  afterwards  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 
''  When  the  doctor  has  reported,  and  the 
patient  gives  no  further  anxiety,  you  do 
not    feel    inquisitive    at    all  ?" 

Mr.    Esking    had    arrived. 
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"  I  don't  think  my  daughter  exactly 
knows  what  you  mean  by  inquisitive," 
said  he.  "  Not  by  her  own  experience, 
at    least." 

**  Oh,  paragon  and  phoenix  of  the  age !" 
Sir  Philip  exclaimed.  "  In  the  presence 
of  my  wife,  Mr.  Esking,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  1  envy  you  such  a 
daughter." 

"It  may  comfort  you  to  learn  that  she 
has  the  defects  of  her  qualities,  as  the 
French    say." 

"Only  a  father's  eye  can  see  them," 
replied  her  ladyship,  politely,  and  young 
Bohun  snorted  once  more  ;  it  was  his 
way  of  expressing  assent  when  words 
failed    him. 

Hilda  felt  that  this  subject  had  lasted 
long    enough.       She    said — 

"  Now  that  the  question  has  been 
raised,  Mr.  Genest,  curiosity  overwhelms 
me.       How    did    it    happen  ?'' 
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George  would  have  dearly  liked  to 
punish  her  in  some  pretty  way  that 
would  not  have  been  painless  by  any 
means,  to  make  her  sympathise  with 
his  irritation  and  suffering.  But  all 
pressed  him  to  tell  the  story — of  course 
he     had    it     pat. 

While  the  party  discussed  this  Incident, 
Armstrong  re-appeared,  announcing  Mr. 
Thorburn     and     Mr.     Fanshawe. 

"Oh,  we  are  thrice  favoured!"  Lady 
Bohun  cried.  "This  is  quite  the  most 
charming    day    of   my    life !" 

"  Shall  I  ask  them  to  come  here  ?" 
Mr.  Esking  said.  "  Hubert  Fanshawe  is 
a    nephew    of   mine." 

"If  I  may  speak,  I  would  implore  you 
to  entreat  them  !  All  the  county  Is 
excited  about  this  young  man.  Sir 
Philip  has  called,  for  we  have  some 
business  relations  with  Mr.  Thorburn,  but 
he     was     not     in.        A     most     extraordinary 
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person,  isn't  he  ?  The  Thorburns  were 
always    odd,    Indeed." 

Eldred's  appearance  stopped  her ;  a 
rglimpse  of  his  huge  frame  made  her 
ladyship    finish    with    a    smothered     ''Oh!" 

George  watched  as  keenly  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  for  the  gentlemen  had 
risen,  but  he  saw  no  grounds  either  for 
comfort  or  dismay.  Eldred  was  not  yet 
at  ease  in  presence  of  a  dame  so  con- 
spicuously fashionable  as  Lady  Bohun. 
He  bowed  on  introduction  with  a  grace 
and  composure  beyond  cavil,  as  young 
men  well-proportioned  and  untroubled  with 
self-consciousness  must  bow.  But  it 
seemed  equally  natural  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  though  the  lady's  astonishment 
was  hardly  perceptible,  though  she  promptly 
laid  her  palm  in  his  with  cordial  frank- 
ness, he  noted  his  own  error.  Such  slips 
are  felt  by  men  of  Eldred's  training, 
with    whom    the    code    of    etiquette,     how- 
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ever  rough,  is  gravely  regarded.  Though 
his  sunburnt  face  betrayed  no  emotion, 
the  incident  disturbed  him,  and  his  eyes 
had  not  the  look,  when  he  turned  to 
Hilda,  which  perhaps  they  might  have 
worn. 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Thorburn,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  ''that  I  was  the  first  neighbour  to 
welcome  you  home,  so  far  as  a  card  can 
express    welcome." 

"  I  think  you  were,  sir.  My  house  is 
not    yet    fit    to    receive    visitors." 

"The  representative  of  your  ancient 
family  need  not  trouble  about  his  house," 
said  Lady  Bohun,  courteously.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  make  much  alter- 
ation .^" 

"  Not  a  stone  nor  a  stick,  madam  !  I 
shall  rebuild  the  parts  that  have  been 
taken    down — no    more." 

"  Mr.  Esking  said  :  "  You  propose  to 
restore   the   courtyard   and    the   towers  ?" 
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"  That  is  easy,  but  the  banqueting  hall 
perplexes  me.  I  came  to  ask  whether 
there  are  not  old  people  who  remember 
it." 

"  Plenty,"  Sir  Philip  exclaimed.  ''  Pve 
been  through  it  many  a  time  in  your 
grandfather's  day,  and  I'm  not  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  these  parts.  It  was  In  bad 
repair,  but  the  walls  and  the  roof  stood 
almost    perfect    then." 

''In  these  restorations  you  may  find 
the  Treasure  yet,"  said  Lady  Bohun, 
laughing. 

Thorburn  looked  at  Mr.  Esking  care- 
lessly. That  gentleman's  smile  was  un- 
constrained and  benevolent  as  ever.  Then, 
as  It  chanced,  his  eye  fell  on  George  ;  and 
it   rested. 

The  latter  was  physically  unable  to  re- 
press the  display  of  emotion.  Conscious 
of   embarrassment,    he    cried — 

"  Suppose    you    put    down    your    recollec- 
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tions  of  the  banqueting  hall,  Sir  Philip  ? 
Here    is    paper    and    pencil." 

"  I  am  no  artist,  my  boy  ;  but  I  think 
I  could  manage  that  in  a  fashion.  The 
door  stood  here.  There  was  a  large  win- 
dow at  this  end,  looking  on  the  Gate 
Towers  and  the  lawn  —  you  know,  Mr. 
Thorburn,  the  courtyard  had  been  turfed, 
long  before.  At  the  other  end  —  let  me 
see  !  That  looked  down  on  the  Pool  Dam. 
I    remember   so  much " 

"  Why,  of  course  It  did,  Philip,  if  the 
one    end    gave   on    the    Court." 

"Yes;  I'm  not  sure  about  the  window 
there.  And  I  remember  a  gallery  —  over 
the  door.  Yes  ;  it  was  over  the  door — 
at  least,  I  think  so.  And  opposite  to  It 
were  some  windows,  I  couldn't  say  how 
many,  but  several.  They  were  a  good 
height  above  the  floor.  Some  worm-eaten 
tables  stood  beneath  them  ;  I'm  sure  about 
the    tables,    because    they    had    names    and 
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dates  carved  on  them — all  the  Thorburn 
boys,  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  had  kept 
a  registry  there.  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  more  furniture.  Ton  my  soul,  Mr. 
Thorburn,  I'm  afraid  my  reminiscences  won't 
help  you  much  !" 

*'  And  they  are  not  quite  exact  even 
so  far  as  they  go,"  George  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  pictures  prove  that  there 
were  three  windows  at  the  courtyard 
end." 

''  But  Sir  Philip's  recollection  is  not 
untrustworthy,"  said  Mr.  Esking.  *'  The 
three  windows  were  so  close  together 
that  they  produced  the  general  effect  of 
one." 

*'  We  will  comfort  ourselves  with  that 
explanation,"  said  her  ladyship,  rising. 
"  Philip,  I  charge  you  not  to  commit  your- 
self further.  Failure  of  memory  on  a 
husband's  part  reflects  upon  his  wife,  when 
they    are     well-matched    in    years,    and    as 
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for  that  scrawl  designed  for  a  sketch,  it 
is  unbecoming  in  the  last  degree.  Good 
day,  Miss  Esking  ;  Mr.  Thorburn,  I 
trust  you  will  not  wait  until  your  own 
house  is  furnished  before  coming  to  see 
ours." 

The  Bohun  party  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
Esking  attended  them  to  the  gate.  When 
he  came  back,  Hilda  had  gone  Indoors, 
and  Hubert  was  keeping  up  a  desultory 
conversation  with  Genest.  Eldred  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  they  strolled  down  the 
garden. 

^' I  find,  Mr.  Esking,"  said  he,  "that 
people's  memories  cannot  be  trusted  in 
this  matter.  Mrs.  Godseff  lived  nearly 
fifty  years  in  my  house,  and  she  entered 
the  banqueting  hall  every  day,  perhaps, 
during  that  time ;  but  her  description  is 
not  much  more  useful  than  Sir  Philip's. 
You  didn't  see  it,  I  believe,  but  everyone 
tells    me    that    there's    not    a    man    on    the 

VOL.    IL  p 
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country-side  who  knows  so  well  what  it 
was  likely  to  have  been.  With  the  draw- 
ings and  the  bits  of  recollection  I  can 
gather,  you  might  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
make    it    out." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  try.  Come  and 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.  We'll  talk  things 
over."      Eldred    hesitated. 

"  Or    any    night,"    Mr.    Esking    added. 

"  One  night  is  the  same  as  another, 
sir,  if  we  know  how  we  stand.  Among 
people  where  I  was  raised,  to  break  bread 
jn  a  man's  house  is  no  light  matter. 
Circumstances  may  still  arise  betwixt  us 
two  which  would  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  me  to  think  I  had  sat  to  meat  under 
your    roof." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Mr.  Esking, 
with  a  smile.  ''  If  you  accept  the  in- 
vitation it  is  without  prejudice — a  legal 
phrase  which  exactly  fits  your  situation." 
''Well,    I    thank    you.       But    you    should 
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know  that  the  person  who  wrote  before 
is  not  letting  the  matter  rest.  I  have 
heard    again." 

''And    what    does    he    say." 

''  I  shall  not  act  on  his  hint.  If  informa- 
tion comes  to  me  I  have  no  choice,  as 
you  perceive  ;  but  I  shall  not  seek  it. 
That's    how    we    stand." 

"  A  strange  position,  Indeed  !  If  my 
conscience  were  not  clear  I  could  not 
endure  It,  Mr.  Thorburn  ;  but  a  man 
assured  of  his  innocence  can  laugh  at 
your  singular  way  of  dealing.  Therefore, 
I  repeat  my  Invitation.  It  appears  that 
I  have  a  more  bitter  and  more  un- 
scrupulous enemy  than  I  had  thought. 
The  best  way  to  baffle  him,  as  I  am 
vain  enough  to  think,  Mr.  Thorburn, 
is  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
character." 

''  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  dine  at 
your    house.       If    you    ask    me    again,     sir, 
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knowing    exactly    my    views,     I     shall    not 
decline." 

**Then    I    expect   you   to-morrow." 


CHAPTER     VII. 

RESTORED. 

"  Will  you  let  Armstrong  prepare  me  for 
dinner    in    the    Charter    Room  ?'' 

"  Certainly — a  good  idea  !  By-the-bye, 
I  have  asked  Thorburn  to  come  in  to- 
morrow night.     You  will  keep  us  company  ?" 

"  I  hate  the  lout  !  No,  my  bedroom  is 
the  pleasantest  place  when  he  is  on  the 
premises." 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  the  sofa 
had  been  carried  into  Mr.  Esking's 
sanctum,  and  George,  with  Armstrong's 
assistance,  had  made  himself  neat.  Then 
he    told    how    Hilda    took    his    apologies. 

Mr.  Esking  was  not  much  alarmed. 
' '  I     think     I    can    persuade    her,"    he    said. 
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"  It's  unnecessary  to  counsel  you  as  to 
your    manner    to-night.      Leave    us    early." 

George  was  a  good  actor  when  he  could 
forget  his  self-consciousness,  and  very  little 
make  -  believe  was  needed  here.  The 
bearing,  thoughtful  and  timorous,  but  not 
undignified,  which  touched  Hilda  some- 
what, was  not  affectation.  He  would  not 
have  behaved  so  if  Mr.  Esking  had  not 
given  him  a  hint,  but  when  summoned 
to  reflect,  George  saw  at  once  the  line 
that  would  become  him.  Soon  after 
dinner    he    retired. 

''  I  did  not  think  you  such  an  unfor- 
giving child,"  Mr.  Esking  began,  pleasantly, 
when  father  and   daughter  were  alone. 

''  About  Mr.  Genest  ?  I  forgive  him 
freely,  but  no  more.  He  asks  me  to 
forget,    and    I    can't    do    so." 

"  But,  dear,  when  I  join  my  entreaties 
to    his?" 

**  No,    papa !      I    don't    talk    as    girls    do 
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in  books.  I  think  I  couldn't  if  I  tried. 
But    to    marry    Mr.    Genest    would     be    to 

tell    a    falsehood.       I     don't    love    him 

that  doesn't  matter  seriously,  perhaps,  for 
few    women    love    their    husbands " 

''Really,    Hilda!     But    go    on." 

''  Why  they  can't  unless  they're  idiots  ! 
How  many  women  do  you  know,  papa, 
who  could  possibly  have  loved  their 
husbands,  beyond  liking,  if  that  ?  I  don't 
know   one  ;   but   my   acquaintance  is  small." 

''  You  are  acquainted  with  Kate,  my 
dear." 

"Oh!  It's  my  belief  that  her  warmest 
feeling  for  Hubert  is  just  not  dislike. 
But  we  may  let  romantic  devotion  go. 
I  could  not  honour  Mr.  Genest,  and  to 
obey  him  is  a  ridiculous  idea.  Therefore, 
papa,  it  would  be  all  a  falsehood  together, 
and    of   course    I    reject    it." 

Mr.  Esking  felt  relieved  now ;  Hilda's 
sentiment     upon     the    matter    did     not    go 
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beyond    disinclination.       "  But    you    saw    all 
this    before  ?"    he    said,    smiling. 

"  No.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  brave  and  resolute,  worthy  to  be 
honoured  and  even  obeyed.  As  for  love, 
I  had  reached  my  conclusion  on  that 
point    long    ago." 

''  I    hope    it    has    not    changed  ?" 

There  was  the  faintest  possible  hesi- 
tation in  Hilda's  reply,  as  though  the 
words  struck  her  with  a  new  thought. 
But    she    answered,    "  Not    at    all." 

*  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  you  do 
not  find  George  as  strong  and  as  deter- 
mined   as    you    would    wish  ?" 

''  I  find  him  far  beneath  that.  A 
healthy  girl  would  be  ashamed  to  give 
way  as  he  did,  to  cry  out  and  swear, 
and  lose  all  sense  of  dignity,  because  he 
had    a   headache    and    a    sprained    ankle." 

"  You  have  appealed  to  my  acquaintance 
with    human    beings.      I    am    very    sorry    to 
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confess,    my    child,    that    most    men    would 
act    as    George    did — or    worse." 

"  Hubert  would  not,  papa — nor  Mr. 
Thorburn." 

"  So  you  think ;  but  remember  that 
you  would  not  have  suspected  George  of 
such  weakness.  It's  a  sound  rule  to  give 
no  man  credit  as  an  exception  until  you 
have    proved    him    to    be    so." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Thorburn 
could  behave  as  Mr.  Genest  did  under 
any    circumstances  ?" 

"  I  stake  my  experience  of  life  that 
he    would." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  you,  papa!  What 
wretched    creatures    men    must    be !" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  to  give  this 
blow    its    effect,    Mr.    Esking    resumed — 

"They  are  wretched  creatures,  Hilda. 
If  you  wait  for  the  husband  whom  you 
can  honour  for  bravery  of  this  sort  beyond 
the   average,    you   will    never   marry.      Love 
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and  obedience  we  have  agreed  to  put  by 
as  mere  conventional  ways  of  speaking. 
I    believe    you    like    George  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did  formerly — as  well  as 
anyone,    that    Is. 

''  Then,  my  child.  If  I  ask  you  on 
my  own  account.  In  fulfilment  of  a  very 
earnest  wish  of  mine,  to  put  aside  these 
views  of  fanciful  Inexperience,  to  replace 
George  Genest  in  the  position  you  granted 
him  but  ten  days  ago,  will  you  refuse 
me  : 

"  But,  papa — are  you  really  anxious  I 
should  do  so  ?  I  would  rather  not,  Indeed 
— very,    very    much    rather    not !" 

The  victory  was  won.  It  Is  needless 
to  pursue  the  conversation  further.  When 
Mr.  Esking  left  her  Hilda  had  consented, 
and  George,  lying  sleepless  upstairs,  re- 
ceived the  brief  assurance  at  midnight  that 
all  was  re-arranged.  Next  day,  before 
lunch,     she     confirmed     the    report,     at     his 
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trembling  Inquiry,  but  It  was  done  In  few 
words,  delivered  from  a  distance,  without 
a  blush.  Hilda  could  not  speak  on  such 
a  theme  with  eyes  downcast  or  looking 
aside.  She  met  his  gaze  full,  but  then 
her  glance  wandered  absently  to  the  sunlit 
lawn  beyond.  If  the  former  assent  had 
been  listless,  the  renewal  was  cold  even 
to  scorn.  After  giving  it  she  left  the 
room,  and  George  saw  her  walk  down 
the  garden  path,  weariness  in  every  line 
of  her  graceful  figure.  He  vehemently 
cursed  once  more  the  accident  which  tied 
him  to  a  couch.  So  ungrateful  man 
ignores  the  kindly  ways  of  Fate.  Had 
George  been  able  to  plead  upright,  with 
the  expressions  and  gestures  which  the 
use  of  the  limbs  allow,  to  stop  her  In 
leaving  him  or  to  follow,  the  consent 
would  never  have  been  given,  or  would 
have    been    ruthlessly    withdrawn. 

During    luncheon,    as     it     chanced,     Mrs. 
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Godseffs  little  girl  came  to  beg  Hilda's 
presence  at  the  cottage,  and  thus  she 
escaped  for  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  dull 
day  for  George,  and  worse  than  dull,  for 
he  could  not  flatter  himself  that  the  en- 
gagemient  was  willingly  restored.  Coyness 
does  not  go  such  lengths,  and  moreover, 
Hilda  was  not  coy.  He  knew  that  honour 
and  even  prudence  commanded  him  to  de- 
cline an  enforced  consent,  but  his  was  not 
the  nature  to  follow  such  counsel  against 
his  feverish  desires.  She  loved  no  one 
else  ;  he  could  and  would  make  her  love 
him. 

After  waiting  hours  In  the  verandah, 
George  abandoned  hope  for  the  day,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  taken  upstairs.  He 
was  no  longer  jealous  of  Thorburn — not 
actively,  at  least ;  but  he  could  not  bear 
to  meet  that  gaze  of  stern  Inquiry,  and 
the   chances  of  a  reference  to  the  Treasure. 

The     guests     arrived,     and     dinner    was 
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always  punctual,  exact,  and  orderly,  and 
handsome,    like    all    else    in    Mr.    Esking's 

household.  He  had  received  that  day  a 
communication  from  one  of  the  first  authori- 
ties in  Holland,  a  savan  of  European  fame, 
and  it  was  not  vanity  which  led  him  to 
display  it  at  the  table.  The  letter  had 
reference  to  a  comparison  of  dialects ;  it 
was  written  in  Dutch  patois,  but  even 
Hubert  could  understand  it  almost,  so 
near   the    words    approached    to    English. 

Eldred  was  interested,  but  the  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Esking  unfortunately  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect  on  him.  He  had 
never  heard  of  this  great  personage,  and 
life  upon  the  veldt  does  not  foster  an 
impulse  of  reverence  for  abstract  dis 
tinctions.  But  it  led  him  to  talk,  and  in 
a   grave    way    he    talked    well. 

Hubert  was  utterly  at  sea  all  evening. 
He  could  listen  with  delight  to  stories 
of  shooting    and    fighting    in    South  Africa, 
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such  as  Eldred  told  sometimes  to  amuse 
his  guests,  but  debates  on  the  ethics, 
language,  or  sentiments  of  the  Boer  or 
Kaffir  were  profoundly  wearisome,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  drank  a  great 
deal  of  wine.  Mr.  Esking  had  produced 
his  finest  vintages,  and  Hubert  had  a 
fatal  gift  of  appreciation  there.  When 
they  rose  after  dinner  to  discuss  the 
business  of  the  evening,  he  was  in  that 
lively    mood    when    the    wit    is    out. 

Hilda  had  left  them  a  few  minutes 
before ;  she  was  coming  down  as  they 
passed    the    stair    foot. 

"You  are  going  into  the  garden?"  Mr. 
Esking    asked. 

'•Yes,  papa.  It's  such  a  dreadfully  hot 
night." 

"  I  felt  it  so,  indeed,"  said  Eldred. 
''Will  you  allow  me  to  walk  out  with 
you  ?" 

"  If    you    like,"    she    answered,     laughing 
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softly ;  the  expression  was  so  like  that 
of  an  honest  groom  paying  court  to  a 
nursery-maid  pour   le    don    motif. 

Mr.  Esking  did  not  approve.  "  Pray 
remember,  Mr.  Thorburn,"  he  said, 
sharply,  ''that  I  am  waiting  to  talk 
over    your    project." 

"I  do  not  forget,  sir,"  and  Eldred 
strolled  off  into  the  garden.  The  others 
sought    the    Charter    Room. 

When  an  uncle  in  bad  humour,  and  a 
nephew  possessed  w^ith  a  grievance  who 
has  taken  too  much  wine,  fall  into  talk, 
they  should  be  careful  about  the  topic. 
That  which  turned  up  seemed  innocent 
enough  at  first.  After  lighting  church- 
wardens, Hubert  spoke  of  Mr.  Mendel's 
death,  bragged  of  the  singular  respect 
which  the  heir  was  paying  to  Mrs. 
Fanshawe,  senior ;  mentioned  that  he 
was  going  to  the  funeral,  and  perhaps 
would    not    be    able    to    visit    Little    Thor- 
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burns  again.  Then  he  diverged  to 
Eldred,  making  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  his  visit  was  a  business  transaction, 
for  which  he  expected  liberal  pay,  and 
cheerfully  demanding  how  much  he  thought 
Eldred    would    give. 

''  I  hope,  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Esking, 
viciously,  "that  It  will  be  enough  to  enable 
you  to  discharge  something  of  the  I.O.U. 
I    hold    of   yours." 

Hubert  flamed  up.  ''  I  understood,  sir, 
that  the  I.O.U.  was  to  be  reckoned  for 
the  benefit  of  your  estate  against  the 
legacy    I    am    down    for    In    your    will." 

"  I    never    encouraged    such    an    Idea." 

''  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  never 
encouraged  the  belief  that  a  legacy  was 
left    to   me  ?'' 

"  I    never    said    such    a   thing." 

''  You  told  me  distinctly  that  you  had 
provided  for  me  In  your  will — handsomely !" 

*'  Well,    and    have    I    not  ?" 
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''  No,  you  have  not !  It  doesn't  matter 
how  I  know.  My  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  document  from  beginning  to  end ! 
I  see  your  game  clearly  enough,  uncle ! 
To  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  a  proposal 
you  made  in  this  room,  the  hope  of  a 
thumping  legacy  was  held  out  to  me,  and, 
to  close  it  tighter,  you  lent  me  money  on 
an  I.O.U.  I  don't  mean  to  pay  it,  and 
I  defy  you  to  bring  the  matter  into 
court." 

''  You  do  ?"  Mr.  Esking  returned  in  a 
low  voice,  white  with  passion.  "  Then  I 
take    up    the    challenge." 

''  I'll  meet  you  half  way !  Thorburn 
shall    hear    to-night " 

The  door  burst  open  and  Hilda  appeared. 
*'  Mr.  Thorburn  is  hurt,  papa  !  Send  for 
the    doctor    at    once !" 

"  There's  no  hurry,  Mr.  Esking.  I 
would  rather  you  turned  out  your  people 
if  you  have  any  stout  fellows  at  hand, 
VOL.    II.  Q 
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to  look  for  Simmons,  who  has  given  me 
a    httle    cut." 

While  bells  rang  and  servants  hurried, 
while  Eldred  took  off  his  coat  with  a 
smiling  apology,  and  Hubert  examined  an 
ugly  wound  in  the  very  joint  of  his 
shoulder,    I    may    tell    what    had    happened. 

The  young  people  began  their  stroll, 
walking  up  and  down  the  terrace.  It 
was  a  lovely  night,  very  warm  for  the 
season,  moonless,  but  clear.  The  lights 
from  Charter  and  dining  -  room,  threw 
flaring  streams  across  their  path  at  either 
end.      They    spoke    of  the    stars,    naturally. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Hilda,  "that  our  sky 
is  not  less  dull  at  night  to  you  than  at 
noonday  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  any  difference  on  an 
evening  like  this.  But  in  South  Africa 
we  expect  such  a  glow,  and  here  It  is 
the    exception,    I    think." 

''  What    a    strange    life    you     have    led . 
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Mr.  Thorburn.  Doesn't  It  seem  curious 
to  feel  that  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
peril  and  adventure  now,  absolutely  safe 
whether   you  walk  abroad  or  go  to  sleep  ?" 

"  I  confess  It  does  not.  No  man 
prefers  a  life  of  danger— that  Is,  no  man 
who  was  brought  up  to  It.  We  were 
amused  a  good  deal  by  the  young  officers 
who  came  out  during  the  war.  They 
were  so  anxious  for  a  fight,  or  what 
they  call  a  sensation.  All  had  enough 
for  their  lives,  I  think,"  he  added, 
laughing    to  himself,    "before  It    was  over." 

She  remembered  what  Mr.  Esking 
said  the  night  before.  "  I  thought  all 
men    liked    peril — at    least,    all    true    men." 

''  I  do  not  know  very  much  of  men, 
other  than  those  I  have  lived  with.  I 
think  they  were  true — at  least,  they  were 
brave,  and  they  had  been  In  danger 
night  and  day  for  a  great  part  of  their 
lives.     And     we     did     not     like     It,     Miss 
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Esklng.  We  took  what  came,  and  we 
defended  our  goods,  but  we  would  much 
rather    have    dwelt    In    peace." 

"  Like    shopkeepers." 

''  Like  honest  men.  We  had  our 
families  and  our  affairs.  It  Is  that,  Miss 
Esklng,  which  newspaper  writers  and 
other  Englishmen  do  not  understand. 
They  say  we  killed  people  needlessly — 
why  not  carry  on  war  In  a  civilised  and 
chivalrous  fashion  ?  Simply  because  we 
wanted  to  get  It  over  In  the  first  place; 
and  In  the  second,  because  skellum  Kaffirs 
marauding  round  upset  our  arrangements 
for  a  quiet  life.  We  put  them  out  of 
the    way." 

"  I  understand.  You  went  Into  danger  for 
profit,   and    fought  on   business  principles." 

''That's    it." 

She  looked  up  In  his  face  as  they 
traversed  the  zone  of  radiance  from  the 
Charter     Room,     where     Hubert    was    just 
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then  discussing  the  result  of  Mr.  Mendel's 
death,  and  said  :  "I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  Mr.  Thorburn.  You,  at  least,  had  the 
excuse  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  or  why 
did    you    leave    your    village  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
like  those  English  officers  I  spoke  of — 
or,  I  may  say,  like  you,  Miss  Esking. 
A  man  learns  to  understand  himself 
quickly  when  every  day  brings  its  lesson, 
and  every  night  tells  him  what  a  poor, 
helpless    creature    he    is." 

"Then  you  were  afraid  —  that's  what 
you  mean  ?  I  would  not  have  believed 
it!" 

"  Perhaps  they  would  not  believe  it  on 
the  frontier,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  But  I 
tell  you  the  truth.  I  wished  myself  out 
of  the  scrape  just  as  regularly  as  night- 
fall." 

"Then    why    did    you    not    leave?" 

"  I    couldn't    say.        Because    it    was    not 
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worth  while  to  pack,  I  think.  Imagine 
such  a  night  as  this  upon  the  veldt,  alone 
with  servants  who  might  be  the  first  to 
shoot  you  from  behind,  encircled,  perhaps, 
by  foes  who  close  in,  crawling  from 
shelter  to  shelter  in  the  withered  grass — 
oh,    it    was    grand !" 

"Then    it    was   grand?" 

"  At  first  !  But  when  the  risk  was 
hourly,  it  became  a  dull  and  familiar 
nuisance.  We  felt  tempted  to  dismiss  it 
as  a  bore,  but  now  and  again  we  had  a 
bloody  warning  that  kept  us  alive.  And 
then  we  could  not  be  always  on  the 
watch.        One    must    sleep,    Miss    Esking." 

"  Yes,  for  a  woman  it  would  be  terrible, 
but    I    cannot    believe    you    were    afraid." 

"  You  mean  that  none  of  us  were  afraid  T 

"  No.  I  have  learned  that  some  men 
are  cowards,  or  nervous,  at  least.  But 
you    are    not." 

Eldred's   face  glowed,    but   they    had    left 
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the   terrace,    unconsciously,   and    were    strol- 
ling  through   the   dark   shrubberies. 

"  I  cannot  be  persuaded,"  Hilda  went 
on,  "  that  you  will  live  contentedly  at 
Thorburns,  like  Mr.  Genest  at  the  War- 
renage,    or    Sir    Philip    at    the    Castle." 

''  I  should  live  content  there  for  ever, 
with    you    beside    me  !" 

"  Mr.  Thorburn  !"  She  could  say  no 
more.  She  did  not  even  turn,  but  hurried 
forward,    so    utter    was    her    surprise. 

'*  This  is  no  sudden  thought.  I  could 
have  said  so  much  at  our  first  meeting, 
had  I  dared.  And  it  is  no  passing  thought. 
Whatever  you  reply,  I  shall  love  you,  and 
only  you,  as  long  as  I  live.  No  one 
knows  so  well  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you, 
Miss  Esking.  I  am  only  a  rough  Afri- 
cander, without  manners  or  accomplish- 
ments that  should  become  a  gentleman  of 
my  name,  but  I  can  love  and,  perhaps, 
in   the  hope   of  winning   you,   I   can  change 
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myself.       I      will,     if     you      give      me     the 
hope." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  change,  Mr. 
Thorburn — but  I  have  no  right  to  speak. 
I  must  not  listen,  either,  for  I  am  not 
free." 

''  Not  free  ?  Your  father  said  something  ! 
Well !   I    am  too  late  ?" 

She    did    not    reply. 

"  I  suffer,  Miss  Esking !  But  I  mean 
that  your  husband  shall  be  my  friend,  if 
he  has  need  of  friendship.  My  life  is  yours 
without  exchange.  I  gave  it,  not  asking 
return,  and  this  answer  makes  no  difference." 

"  You   shame   me   with    your    nobleness !" 

*'  Don't  say  that !  It  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  I  can  prove  my  words.  The  husband 
you  have  chosen  is  above  any  help  of  mine. 
Will  you  tell  me  who  he  is  ?" 

Hilda  could  not  name  George  Genest, 
it  was  too  humiliating.  "  Don't  ask  me  !" 
she   cried,    passionately. 
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"  You  do  not  think  I  mean  him  harm  ? 
I    vow   to  you,    Miss    Esking " 

"I    do   not   suspect  you Oh,   don't 

press  me  !" 

Eldred  pondered.  "  I  know  you  are 
incapable  of  speaking  falsely,  even  from  a 
kind  motive.  But  your  father  approves, 
as  I  understood  ?  He  must  be  more  worthy 
than  I  am  !  Why  will  you  not  give  his 
name  ?" 

''  I'll  give  you  the  name,  sir,  if  that's  a 
service.  George  Genest  it  is  !"  Simmons 
came   out   from   the   shrubbery. 

"  What    are    you    doing    here  .^" 

"No  offence,  Mr.  Thorburn,  I  assure 
you  !  I  knowed  Miss  Esking  takes  a  walk 
here  by  nights,  and  I  just  ventured  to  ask 
her  respectful  had  she  give  that  there 
message  ?  The  young  lady  will  tell  you 
herself." 

"  This  man  asked  me  to  let  you  know 
I    forgave   his   conduct    the   other    night." 
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"  There    was    more    nor    that.    Miss " 

"Which  I  refused  to  deHver,  Simmons, 
and    I    refuse    again." 

"  Well,  It  makes  no  odds  !  Miss  Esking 
grants  me  pardon,  sir,  and  I  humbly  ask 
you    to    take    me    back." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  a  desperate 
scoundrel,  and  I  advise  you  to  leave  this 
country-side  quick.  You  are  here  for  no 
such  harmless  object  as  to  ask  this  lady  a 
question.      Be   off!" 

''Be    off!      That's    the    word.    Is    It  .^" 

''  Perhaps  he  Is  armed  !  Oh,  let  him  go, 
Mr.    Thorburn?" 

''  Didn't  you  say  just  now  that  there 
was  no  danger  here,  day  or  night  ?" 
said  Eldred,  smiling,  and  advanced  towards 
the  sailor  who  was  standing  a  few  yards 
off. 

"  Don't  come  near  me  !  Will  you  ?  Then 
have  It !" 

Something     gleamed     In     the     starlight. 
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Eldred  started  as  with  a  blow,  and  rushed 
on.  But  Simmons  vanished  in  the  shrub- 
bery ;  the  clash  of  boughs  died  to  a  rustle, 
and   silence   followed. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  Hilda  cried,  catching 
Thorburn's    arm. 

"  Gently,  please.  Is  there  any  way  for 
him   out  of  the    garden    down    yonder  ?" 

''  Yes.      Are    you    hurt  ?" 

''  Not  much,  I  think.  Turn  your  head 
a  moment."  He  kept  his  right  hand 
curiously    doubled   across    the    left    shoulder. 

Though  she  averted  her  eyes,  Hilda 
watched  with  beating  heart.  She  saw 
him  grip  something  firmly,  and  with  a 
great  wrench  drag  it  out.  A  low,  sudden 
cry  of  agony  reached  her,  and  Eldred 
staggered. 

*'  Oh,  you  are  terribly  wounded  !  What 
can    I    do  ?" 

"  It's  all  over,  thank  you,  except 
bandages.     What    a    blessed    chance   it    was 
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that  I  accompanied  you !  We  had  better 
go    in    now." 

"Yes,  yes!  Lean  on  me!  A  blessed 
chance  ?  Oh,  now  Indeed  you  are  cruel 
in    your    generosity !" 

"  Don't  take  advantage  of  my  dulness 
just  now.  It  seems  greater  luck  than 
falls  to  men  that  I  was  able  to  protect 
you." 

*'  At    such    a    cost  ?" 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Esking.  I  don't 
l^now  myself  what  the  cost  Is,  and  I 
really  can't  believe  that  you  are  better 
Informed  !  But  of  one  thing  I'm  sure, 
that  this  Is  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life  !" 

''And  the  most  wretched  of  mine!"  It 
was  at  that  moment  Hilda  burst  Into 
the    house. 

She  waited  outside  a  feverish  quarter- 
of- an -hour,  until  Hubert  came  to  tell 
her  all  was  finished — the  servants   returned 
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with  basins  and  linen.  Eldred  was 
dressed,  though  his  left  sleeve  hung 
loose  ;  ghostly  white,  but  smiling — she 
remarked  how  strange  his  pallor  seemed 
beneath  that  mask  of  red  and  brown 
which  was  burnt  into  his  face.  As  Hilda 
entered  he  looked  round  carefully,  to 
make  sure,  as  she  knew,  that  no  tell-tale 
signs    had    been    forgotten. 

''  I  am  going  home  now.  Miss  Esking, 
and  I  wished  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
which  you  kindly  feel.  To-morrow  I 
promise  to  pay  a  visit,  and  if  you  are 
going  for  a  ride  I  shall  be  too  happy  tO' 
escort    you," 

"  You  must  not  stir  out,  Mr.  Thorburn, 
I  entreat  you !  Papa  and  I  will  call  first 
thing." 

''  I  have  the  advantage  of  getting  up 
before  sunrise.  Good  night,  Mr.  Esking. 
By-the-bye,  your  men  found  no  trace  of 
Simmons  ?" 
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The  antiquary's  moral  courage  made 
light  of  any  shock,  but  blood  affected 
him  ;     he    was    pale    and    distracted. 

"  I  forgot  to  send  them,  but  the 
scoundrel    had    escaped,    no    doubt." 

"  We  must  find  him,  sir,  for  he's  danger- 
ous. The  trick  of  throwing  a  knife  so 
cleverly  was  not  learned  at  school,  I  war- 
rant.    Where    did  my  uncle  pick  him  up  ?" 

"  I    never   heard." 

"  He's  passed  a  good  many  years  with 
Americans  of  the  most  desperate  sort, 
that's  clear.  We  had  some  Yankee  jug- 
glers of  that  kind  In  the  Diamond  Fields. 
If  you  like.  Miss  Esking,  we'll  take  our 
ride  to-morrow  In  the  direction  of  Rowley, 

and    give    notice    to    the 1    don't    know 

what  he  Is  here,  but  we  should  call  him 
the    veldt-cornet.     Good    night." 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  may 
God  bless  you  !  The  doctor  Is  coming, 
I    hope?" 
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''We'll    wait    up    for   him." 

When  the  young  men  hrd  gone,  Hilda 
cried,    "  What    was    his    hurt,    papa  ?" 

''  The  knife  entered  his  left  shoulder  at 
the  joint,    and   stuck   there." 

"Mr.  Thorburn  pulled  It  out  himself ! 
Oh,  how  grandly  brave  he  Is  !  With  that 
dreadful  thing  In  his  flesh  he  laughed  and 
comforted  me  !" 

"  Fllllbusters  are  used  to  It.  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  warning,  Hilda,  and 
give  up  these  walks  at  night — your  lonely 
rides   by   day   also." 

"  Used  to  it  ?  Then  I  wish  every  man 
in  this  country  went  through  the  training 
of  a  fillibuster  !      Good   night,    papa  !" 

Eldred  had  refused  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Esking's  carriage,  preferring  to  take  the 
garden  path.  Before  he  reached  home 
his  wound,  roughly  bandaged,  began  to 
shoot.  He  ordered  a  great  fire  In  one 
of   the    small    rooms,    and    sat    down    beside 
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it  to  await  Doctor  Bowring.  Neither  drink 
nor  tobacco  were  wanting.  Late  events 
had  sobered  Hubert,  so  far,  at  least,  that 
he  felt  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  tell 
the  secret  he  had  threatened.  Eldred  also, 
a  little  excited,  was  more  free  with  his 
recollections  than  usual.  But  hours  passed 
away  and  while  the  sense  of  prudence 
weakened,  Hubert's  feelings  of  resentment 
against  his  uncle  grew  strong  again.  At 
length,  half  -  unconsciously,  he  began  the 
revelation. 

Eldred  listened  with  the  instinct  that 
made  such  a  large  part  of  his  character 
— a  jealousy  of  ownership  and  a  fierce 
indignation  against  one  who  violated  it. 
But  when  he  understood  that  this  was  a 
grave  charge,  no  hearsay,  but  actual 
evidence,  another  impulse  caused  him  to 
revolt. 

"Not  now!"  he  exclaimed,  decisively. 
**  I    could    not    hear   you    now !" 
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''I'm  cool  enough  !  I  know  what  I'm 
saying  !" 

"Yes,  I  was  warned  there  was  some- 
thing you  could  tell  me  if  you  chose. 
But  leave  it  now,  Fanshawe.  It's  terrible 
to    think    of   that    business    to-night." 

''How  did  you  hear  that  I  had  any- 
thing   to    tell  ?" 

"Another    letter " 

"From    the    same    person?" 

"  You  have  a  right  to  ask.     I  answer,  yes." 

They  sat  without  exchanging  another 
word  until  the  doctor  came.  Before  the 
bandages  were  taken  off,  he  cried,  "What 
an  incredible  piece  of  foolhardiness,  Mr. 
Thorburn  !  You  have  been  sitting  in  this 
state,  and  smoking,  and  drinking  whisky  ? 
Well,  it's  you  who  have  to  pay  for  it ! 
These    bandages    are    soaking    now !" 

"  I  can  spare  a  good  deal  of  blood, 
doctor.      What's    the    report  ?" 

"You   must   go   to   bed   and   stop   there." 
VOL.    II.  R 
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"  I    have    to    call    on    Mr.   Esking    early." 

"  You  can't  keep  that  appointment.  Oh, 
I  don't  presume  to  forbid  you — circum- 
stances will  make  my  interference  quite 
unnecessary." 

Eldred  laughed,  but  when  he  woke  in 
the  morning  it  appeared  that  Bowring 
might  be  almost  right.  His  arm  was 
terribly  swollen  and  painful.  To  dress 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  nobody 
would  be  up  for  hours.  Eldred  resigned 
himself  with  the  calm  commonsense  which 
a  life  of  adventure  teaches,  and  went  to 
bed  again.  His  shoulder  seemed  to  en- 
large, and  his  aches  to  grow  more  racking 
from    minute    to    minute. 

Hubert  was  leaving  by  an  early  train, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  he  entered  his 
friend's    room. 

"Armstrong  is  below,"  said  he,  "with 
Mr.  Esking's  compliments  and  Hilda's. 
How    do    you    find    yourself.^" 
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"  I  find  myself  an  ass.  Tell  Arm- 
strong, for  Miss  Esking,  that  I  must 
put  off  my  call  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
all    Is    well." 

When  Hubert  returned,  Eldred  said, 
''  I  suppose  Bowring  will  be  here  shortly. 
Let's  get  our  business  done.  Take  this 
cheque    for    your    services,    please." 

"  It's  very  handsome,  Indeed,  Thorburn. 
If  there's  anything  else  you  wish  to  ask 
of   me,    say    It." 

"  There's  nothing.  I  leave  the  matter 
to    Fate." 

"  Well,  If  Fate  doesn't  help  you,  apply 
to    me." 

"One  thing  I  will  ask,"  said  Eldred,  with 
an  effort.  ''  Do  you  think  that  the  young 
fellow  Genest  was  concerned  In  the  affair  ?'' 

''  I  don't  know  It,  but  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  he  accepted  Esklng's  proposal 
when  I  refused,  and  I  guess  what  bribe 
tempted    him." 
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The  blood  rushed  to  Eldred's  pale  face, 
and  his  great  fist  clenched.  "You  do 
not  imagine,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
hoarsely,    ''that    Miss    Esking    knew?" 

'•  I'd  stake  my  life  she  has  not  a 
shadow  of  suspicion.  I've  known  my 
cousin,  Thorburn,  since  she  was  a  child. 
There's  no  girl  living  purer  or  more 
honest." 

They  went  down  to  breakfast,  the 
wounded  man  in  pyjammas,  to  the  dismay 
of  his  household.  He  sat  in  meditation, 
deep  and  frowning  ;  Hubert  did  not 
interrupt,  and  took  his  meal  in  silence. 
When    he    rose    to    go,    Eldred    said — 

"  There  are  two  facts  I  have  to  ascer- 
tain. If  Miss  Esking  is  to  be  sacrificed, 
I  shall  act  at  once.  I  must  find  out 
whether  she  is  really  engaged  to  Genest 
— that's  the  first  point.  And  then,  whether 
he  is  guilty.  If  so,  I  shall  apply  to  you. 
Curse   this   wound  !"   he  added,   savagely. 
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"  It's  rather  odd  you  should  both  be 
laid  up  at  the  same  time.  As  for  the 
fact  of  Hilda's  engagement,  I  should  not 
wonder  If  Bowring  could  tell  you — and 
here  he  comes.  The  other  matter  is  more 
difficult." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Eldred  said,  with  a 
grim    smile. 

*'Well,  I  shall  rather  confidently  expect 
to    hear    from    you    shortly." 

He  left  as  the  doctor  entered.  "  It's 
madness  to  go  on  like  this,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn.  Doesn't  the  pain  tell  you  to  rest 
quiet  ?" 

"  I  will  be  a  lamb  henceforward,  doctor. 
Cure  me  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  give 
you    a    week." 

"  Five  minutes  more,  I  beg,"  said 
Bowring,  sarcastically,  whilst  he  unwound 
the  bandages.  Then,  after  examination, 
''  I  must  honestly  confess  that  neither  the 
whisky  last   night   nor    the    promenade   this 
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morning  has  done  much  harm.  What 
healthy  flesh  yours  must  be,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn !  Was  this  wound  actually  caused 
by    throwing    a    knife  ?" 

"Actually!  I'll  show  you  how  it's  done, 
if  you  like." 

"In  a  month  hence  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  the  exercise.  You  pulled  the  thing 
out  yourself?  Ah,  if  all  my  patients  had 
your  nerve ! — but  I  suspect  the  strong 
nerves  and  the  healthy  flesh  go  together, 
and  that  combination  means  ruin  for  the 
doctors.  If  George  Genest  were  a  man 
like  you,  Mr.  Thorburn,  he  would  be 
hobbling    home    now    with    a   stick." 

"  Perhaps  he  finds  his  quarters  too 
pleasant.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Genest  is  en- 
gaged   to    Miss    Esking." 

The  doctor  looked  up  shrewdly ;  but  it 
is  not  among  Boers  and  savages  that  a 
man  omits  to  learn  the  control  of  his  face. 
Bowring    observed    no    more    than    careless 
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curiosity  in  his  patient's  expression,  and 
replied    with    confidence. 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  the 
report  is  true.  An  excellent  match  it 
seems,    doesn't    it  ?" 

''  For    Mr.    Genest." 

Bowring  looked  up  sharply  again  ; 
Eldred    was    smiling. 

''  Perhaps  he's  not  the  sort  of  youth  a 
romantic  Providence  would  have  chosen  to 
match  Miss  Esking.  But  she's  an  odd 
girl." 

''As    how?" 

The  doctor's  suspicions  were  all  asleep 
by    this    time. 

"Why,"  said  he,  ''Hilda  takes  no  real 
interest  in  anything,  including  specially  her- 
self. I  recollect  telling  her  father  once  that 
she  had  caught  his  malady  in  another  form." 

"  I    don't    understand." 

"  Nor  did  Esking.  I  can't  explain 
myself,     but    the     idea    is     right." 
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''Pray    try,     doctor." 

''  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  Esking 
has  upset  the  girl's  natural  sense  of  her 
importance  in  the  world  by  his  contempt 
for  modern  things  and  people.  He  makes 
up  for  his  feeling  by  an  exaggerated 
interest  in  past  times,  but  Hilda  thinks 
all  life  vulgar,  and  trivial,  and  silly.  Men 
and  women  are  born  and  they  die  ;  what 
happens  to  them  or  what  they  do  be- 
tween   whiles    doesn't    matter ! There, 

Mr.  Thorburn !  Now,  lie  down  and  don't 
move,  except  to  go  to  bed,  for  the 
next  week,  and  I  guarantee  a  miraculous 
cure." 

"  I  mean  to  give  you  every  chance, 
doctor.  So  you  think  it  likely  that  Miss 
Esking  accepted  this  man  to  please  her 
father,  because  she  doesn't  think  enough 
of   herself   to    refuse  ?" 

Bowring  noted  the  change  of  tone 
instantly.      "  It's  not  my   business   to   specu- 
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late    in    such    subjects,"    he    said.      "  I    have 
been    talking    heedlessly." 

"  Now,    order    me    as    you    think    fit.       I 
am    only    anxious    to    recover." 


CH  APTE  R     VIII. 

GATHERING    CLOUDS. 

"My  darling  Huby!  Mamma  said  she 
could  not  spare  me,  but  I  was  de- 
termined to  meet  you.  The  carriage  is 
here." 

''  What    carriage  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Arthur's.  He  offered  to  come 
himself,  but  mamma  thought  it  would 
hardly   be    decorous    before    the    funeral." 

"But  are  you  still  staying  at  the  Hall? 
I  thouQfht  Mendel's  aunts  were  cominof  to 
relieve    you." 

''  Oh,  but  one  of  the  old  creatures  Is 
ill,  and  the  other  cannot  leave  her.  Mr. 
Arthur  declares  he  is  not  sorry  a  bit,  for 
we  have  taken  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands." 
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''And  where  am  I  going?"  Hubert 
asked,    by    the    carriage    door. 

"  To  the  Hall,  of  course.  Now,  dear, 
tell    me    what    happened   at    Thorburns." 

''  Lately?" 

''  Yes." 

"  Old  Simmons  threw  a  knife  at  Thor- 
burn    last    night,    and " 

'*  Good    gracious  !     He's    not    dead  ?" 

''  Not    a  bit  !" 

''  Then  never  mind  that.  What  is  he 
doing  about    the    Treasure?" 

*'  Nothing.  He  dined  with  uncle  yester- 
day." 

''  Oh,    the    man    is    a    downright  fool !" 

''  No    more  a    fool  than    I    am,    Kate." 

She  glanced  at  him  sharply  ;  the 
words  were  trivial,  but  the  tone  sullenly 
threatening. 

''How    much    did    he    give    you  ?" 

"  Enough  to  quiet  Jackson  for  many  a 
month." 
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''  Hubert  ?        What     does     this     temper 


mean  ?' 


"It  means  that  I'm  most  seriously 
offended  with  you.  You  disobeyed  my 
orders,  told  me  a  falsehood,  disobeyed 
again,  and  I've  no  doubt  would  tell 
another  falsehood  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  deceiving    me." 

"  Please    explain,    sir." 

"  I  told  you  not  to  act  without  con- 
sulting me — you  wrote  an  anonymous  letter 
that  night  !  Then  you  denied  It  so 
strongly  as  almost  to  persuade  me — and 
this    week    you    wrote    again." 

''  Indeed,    I    did    not  !" 

''  I  know  you  did,  and  Thorburn  knows." 

"  Where    is    the    letter  ?" 

''  In    his    possession." 

"  Oh,  very  well  !  If  you  accept  Mr. 
Thorburn's  suspicions  against  my  solemn 
word,  there's  no  more  to  say.  I  shall 
not    repeat    my    denial." 
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''  It   would    be    useless." 

They  sat  silent  until  reaching  the  avenue 
of  Mendel   Hall.      Then   Kate  exclaimed — 

"If  you  are  resolved  to  be  disagreeable, 
don't  make  us  both  ridiculous  here.  Keep 
up    appearances,    at    least." 

''  You    need    not    be    afraid." 

The  fact  is  that  Hubert  began  already 
to  lose,  not  his  convictions  nor  his  indig- 
nation, but  his  self-command.  Kate  looked 
vastly  pretty  in  her  half-mourning,  and  he 
loved    her    quand  meme, 

Arthur  received  them  at  the  Hall  door, 
and  took  his  friend  to  the  smoking-room. 
He  was  really  grieved  by  the  death  of 
an  indulgent  parent  ;  but  emotions  are 
not  proof  against  brandy  and  soda.  In 
a  short  time  they  were  talking  briskly 
of  Eldred  and  Thorburns.  Arthur  pro- 
posed to  invite  himself  there  as  soon  as 
the  ceremonies  were  finished.  The  report 
of    Simmons'     achievement    interested    him 
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greatly,  and  when  the  butler  entered,  for 
the  sixth  time  at  least,  to  ask  Instructions, 
he  found  the  young  men  practising  the 
mystery  of  throwing  knives  against  a 
cabinet,  and  for  the  sixth  time,  at  least, 
he  was  referred  to  Mrs.  Fanshawe. 
Hubert  perceived  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment that  his  mother  was  de  facto 
mistress  of  the  Hall.  In  reply  to  his 
remark,  Arthur  declared  with  enthusiasm 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  got  along 
without  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  assistance.  But 
Hubert  knew  her  capacity  too  well,  and 
he  could  not  believe  that  Arthur  failed 
to  see  who  was  really  the  personage  so 
judicious  and  useful.  His  feeling  did  not 
go    beyond    amused    annoyance,    however. 

He  kept  up  appearances  with  his  wife 
all  the  evening.  When  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn,  after  dinner,  time  hung  rather 
heavily,  until  a  philosophic  discussion  of 
the    uselessness    of  grief   made    it    plain    to 
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the  conscience  both  of  host  and  guest, 
that  a  rubber  at  dca^^te  would  not  be 
thought  unbecoming  by  enhghtened  spirits. 
So  the  minutes  passed  swiftly  to  an  hour 
when    Kate    was    fast    asleep. 

Brother  Coffin  and  the  Faithful  were 
early  next  day  ;  when  they  had  performed 
their  rites,  those  more  Important  friends 
who  had  been  asked  to  the  burial  began 
to  arrive.  The  procession  to  the  Parish 
Church  was  Imposing,  and  every  Shuttle- 
tonlan  agreed  that  a  ceremonial  so  satis- 
factory all  round  had  never  been  witnessed 
In  their  experience.  The  feeling  conduct 
of  Mr.  Arthur  roused  general  admiration  ; 
Hubert  alone,  perhaps,  speculated  how 
much  of  this  distress  was  grief  and  how 
much  the  result  of  late  hours  the  night 
before.  But  the  reader  Is  not  to  accept 
his  conclusion  blindly.  Young  Mendel  was 
weak  as  water,  flighty  as  a  kitten  ;  but  in 
presence   of  the   corpse   his   sorrow   was   in- 
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tense,  even  to  despair.  He  could  not  bid 
his  guests  adieu,  but  sent  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Fanshawe,   thanking   her   warmly. 

On  Monday,  however,  he  paid  her  a 
call  in  his  usual  spirits,  bringing  a  Bible, 
the  costliest  edition  extant,  and  a  hand- 
some mourning  ring ;  carried  Hubert  back 
to  luncheon,  and  took  him  for  a  long  ride. 
In  the  course  thereof,  Arthur  asked  per- 
mission to  give  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  jun.,  a 
remembrance  of  her  kindness  in  the  hour 
of  his  trouble.  It  should  take,  he  sug- 
gested, the  form  of  jewellery.  Hubert 
consented.  The  mere  notion  of  presents 
In  general  fascinated  him  ;  and  besides,  he 
was  glad  to  please  Kate  for  various  reasons. 

The  public  walks  are  a  boast  of  Shuttle- 
ton.  Her  wealthiest  citizens  have  con- 
tributed to  adorn  them,  and  amongst  these 
the  late  Mr.  Mendel  was  conspicuous. 
Kate  passed  through  them  at  a  certain 
hour    every    week — that    day    she    paid    her 
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household  bills — at  an  hour  as  punctual  as 
could  be  expected  of  a  lady.  Whether 
young  Mendel  knew  this  habit  does  not 
appear  ;  she  might  have  named  it  by 
chance  during  her  visit.  Anyhow,  upon 
the  Wednesday  ensuing,  they  met  on  the 
*'  promenade,"  and  neither  showed  surprise 
— but  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  anything. 
The  walks  are  public,  though  deserted  at 
that  hour. 

"  I  have  Hubert's  permission,"  Arthur 
said,  after  greetings,  "to  offer  you  a  little 
souvenir.  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart, 
Mrs.  Fanshawe.  The  trifle  does  not  ex- 
press my  gratitude,  for  that  would  be 
impossible,  but  it  shows  that  I  feel  it." 
He    put    a    morocco    case    into    her    hand. 

Kate  turned  towards  him  —  and  the 
action  enabled  her  to  glance  behind — 
there    was    no    one    in    hearing. 

"  If  you   have    my  husband's  authority    I 

need  not  hesitate  to  accept,   but   really 

VOL.    IL  s 
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Oh  !  How  magnificent !  What  exquisite 
taste  !  Oh,  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  ! 
Mr.    Arthur,    has    Hubert  seen  this  ?" 

''  I  must  confess  that  I  haven't  yet 
shown  it  to  him.  But  the  only  reason  is 
that  the  little  thing  arrived  this  morning 
from    town." 

"Little  thing!  It  seems  so  big  to  poor 
people  like  us  that  I  must  ask  you  not 
even  to  mention  it  to  Hubert.  Take  it 
back,  please.  He  would  not  understand  a 
souvenir  of  this  description."  She  offered 
the  case,  not  pressingly,  and  Mendel 
neglected    to    put    out    his    hand. 

"What  do  you  think  your  husband 
would    allow,    then — the    prettiest    object  ?" 

"  Oh,  his  ideas  don't  go  beyond  neat- 
ness !  One  diamond  might  pass,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  three.  Let  me 
look  at  the  poor,  dear,  glorious  little  thing 
again  !  Ah,  it's  Heavenly  ;  much  too  good 
for  me!     I    should   be   afraid   to  own    it." 
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''Allow    me    to    try    Hubert,    at    least." 

''It  would  be  useless — and  worse.  We 
are  not  on  very  good  terms  just  now — 
I  mean,  there  is  a  little  trouble  between 
us.  Take  it  quick,  Mr.  Arthur,  I  daren't 
trust  myself!" 

Mendel  was  not  enterprising  nor  self- 
confident.  He  hesitated  to  grasp  such  an 
open  suggestion  as  this.  His  voice  was 
unassured    in    saying — 

"Would  it  be  improper,  Mrs.  Fanshawe, 
to  accept  this  trifle  on  your  own  account, 
knowing  how  much  you  comforted  me  ? 
Hubert  cannot  possibly  understand  what 
I  owe  you.  I  might  offer  something  less 
valuable  in  mere  money,  which  would  meet 
his   views   of  my   debt." 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  from  the 
first  to  take  the  present,  and  Arthur's 
diffidence  warned  her  that  further  objection 
might  be  disastrous. 

"  If    you    really    think    that    our    friendly 
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services  would  not  be  paid  too  high — it  is 
wicked  to  tempt  one  so,  Mr.  Arthur! — 
I'm  afraid  I  ought  not!  People  are  so 
mean  and  suspicious.  They  would  not 
believe  that  this  superb  present  meant  no 
more  than  gratitude.  Really,  Mr.  Arthur, 
I    must    beg   you    to    take    it    back !" 

Of  course  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  it's  useless  to  set  forth  a  conversation 
of  which  the  result  is  foreseen.  Kate 
reached  home  later  then  usual.  Before 
they  parted — long  before  that  indeed — she 
knew  that  if  people  should  suspect  Arthur 
of  a  feeling  more  warm  than  gratitude, 
they  would  not  be  wrong.  But  in  her 
philosophy  the  motive  did  not  signify. 
She  had  secured  a  jewel  fit  for  a  duchess, 
and  if  the  donor  expected  more  than 
thanks  he  would  be  cruelly  disappointed. 
In  the  afternoon  he  called  with  a  pretty 
ring,    and    offered    it    publicly. 

But      things      took      the      course      usual 
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when  a  young  bachelor  and  a  young 
matron  have  a  secret  between  them. 
Kate  traversed  the  pubHc  walks  every 
day  almost,  and  she  no  longer  used  the 
''promenade."  Shuttleton  Is  a  very  busy 
town,  but  its  Inhabitants  display  as  much 
shrewdness  In  observing  their  neighbours 
as  in  mercantile  affairs.  Kate  thought 
herself  wondrous  lucky  in  never  meeting  a 
soul  except  tradesmen's  boys  or  mechanics. 
Under  such  circumstances,  she  thought,  if 
by  chance  an  acquaintance  should  see  her 
once,  he  would  attach  no  importance  to 
the  Incident.  But,  in  fact,  some  people 
were  always  whispering  that  young  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  and  young  Mr.  Mendel  found 
a  good  deal  to  talk  about  by  themselves. 
A  week  had  passed  since  Hubert's  re- 
turn. One  morning  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Esking,  who  announced  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr. 
George     Genest.       He     said     that     neither 
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Hilda  nor  himself  had  any  experience  In 
such  matters,  and  begged  his  sister  to 
come    at    once. 

"  Dear  me  !"  Kate  exclaimed.  ''  How 
useful  we  are,  mamma !  Our  services  are 
invited  to  arrange  a  funeral  one  week 
and  a  wedding  the  next.  But  to  think 
that  Hilda  is  going  to  marry  among 
county    people    after  all !" 

''  I  don't  see  that  you  are  asked,"  said 
Hubert. 

"  Of  course  uncle  Includes  us.  I  wonder 
who  on  earth  will  be  the  bridesmaids. 
Hilda  does  not  know  a  single  girl,  I 
should    Imagine." 

"  If  uncle  includes  us,  we  shan't  go. 
That's    flat." 

**  Speak  for  yourself,  Hubert,  please. 
If  mamma  will  take  me  with  her,  I,  at 
least,    ought    to    accept." 

''Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Fanshawe. 
**  There    must    be    marrying    and    giving    in 
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marriage  so  long  as  this  world  endures, 
but  I  could  not  go  through  with  it, 
Hubert,  unless  Kate  came  with  me.  Why 
do    you    object  ?'' 

Hubert  had  no  reason  he  could  give. 
"  Because  we  are  not  asked,"  he  said, 
sullenly. 

"That  shall  be  remedied  at  once.  I'll 
write    to    Hilda." 

''  Let    me    speak    to    you,    my    dear " 

''In  a  moment,  dear.  I  have  just  time 
to  catch  the  first  post."  And  in  his 
mother's   presence    he    could    not    insist. 

Kate's  letter  opened  with  warm  con- 
gratulations, and  a  pleasant  reference  to 
her  own  foreboding  when  she  first  saw 
Mr.  Genest.  It  went  on  to  hope  that 
the  invitation  extended  to  herself  and 
Hubert,  since  Mrs.  Fanshawe  could  not 
bear  the  responsibility  alone.  Some 
sportive  remarks  about  the  bridesmaids 
ended    it. 
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The  old  lady  sighed  when  the  con- 
gratulations were  read  out,  and  almost 
demanded  a  reference  to  the  vanity  of 
human  bliss ;  but  Kate  reminded  her  that 
such  warnings  are  expressed  much  more 
forcibly  than  she  could  put  them  in  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Snare,"  by  Brother  Coffin, 
a  copy  of  which  Mrs.  Fanshawe  might 
address  to  the  bride.  So  the  letter  was 
sent    as    it    stood. 

"Now,    dear,    what    is    it?"   said    Kate. 

Hubert  was  savage,  but  he  could  not 
speak  out  then.  ''  If  my  wife's  presence 
will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  mother,  and 
if  you  feel  you  ought  to  go,  I  am 
delighted    to    spare    her,    of  course." 

"  I  ought  to  go,  Hubert,  and  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go  alone. 
But  why  do  you  say  you  will  spare  Kate  ? 
Why    not    accompany    her  ?" 

"  Because  uncle  and  I  had  some  dis- 
agreeable  words   the   last    time   we   met.      I 
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must  tell  you,  mother,  that  he  spoke  most 
unkindly  of  my  idleness,  as  he  called  it, 
as  if  filial  duty  was  a  reproach.  I  think 
you  would  not  accept  an  invitation  which 
your  brother  only  sends  because  he  wants 
you,    if    I    told    what    he    said." 

"Ah,  John  is  worldly!  I  know  it  but 
too    well  !" 

It  was  a  miss-fire.  A  marriage  appeals 
to  the  instincts  of  every  woman  ;  certainly 
not  least  to  the  devotee  who  feels  the 
fascination  of  it  in  two  capacities.  Hubert 
understood  such  phases  of  human  nature 
as  he  had  found  occasion  to  study,  and 
recognised  that  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  made 
up    her    mind. 

''  Well,  that's  the  reason  I  said  I  would 
spare    Kate.      I    will    not    go    myself." 

"  It's  painful  to  us,  dear,  of  course  ; 
but  we  won't  press  you  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  we,  mamma  ?  Uncle 
doesn't    mention   the    time,    but    he    appears 
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to  be  in  a  hurry.  You'll  come  to  the 
wedding,    Hubert,    at    least  ?" 

He  left  the  room  without  reply,  and 
chance  led  him  to  the  public  walks,  where 
he  met  Arthur  Mendel — it  was  Wednesday. 

Arthur  was  surprised  and  the  least 
thing  embarrassed,  then  .overjoyed  ;  they  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  two  days,  since 
the  proprieties  of  bereavement  must  be 
observed.  Linking  arms,  the  young  men 
strolled  towards  the  Bank,  where  Arthur 
had  a  pressing  appointment ;  though  he 
seemed  to  have  been  going  the  other  way. 

''  I've  settled  my  affairs,  and  now  I  am 
free  to  pay  Thorburn  a  visit.  I  wrote 
him  this  morning  to  announce  myself  for 
to-morrow.  The  poor  dear  old  beggar  has 
no    engagements    yet,    I     suppose  ?" 

*'  If  you  wait  twenty-four  hours  you  can 
escort  my  mother  and  Kate.  I  shall  be 
obliged.  Hilda  Esking  is  to  be  married, 
and    they    go    to    see   her    through." 
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''  I  shall  be  proud,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Don't    you    travel    with   them  ? 

They  parted  at  the  Bank  door.  Hubert, 
returning,  saw  his  wife  at  a  distance,  but 
he    did    not    feel    inclined    to   join    her. 

The  result  of  this  meditation  was  a 
letter. 

''  My    Dear   Thorburn, 

''  I  don't  wait  your  demand 
to  tell  what  passed  between  Mr.  Esking 
and  me,  on  the  occasion  we  referred 
to,  the  night  before  I  left  your  house. 
Conscience    pricks  me. 

"My  uncle  asked  me  to  help  in  a  project 
for  stealing  the  Treasure  which  was  said 
to  be  hidden  on  your  premises.  He 
knew  where  to  look  for  it,  having  found 
the  description  in  an  old  parchment 
Captain  Thorburn  sold  him  ;  but  he  was 
too  cautious  to  tell  me  the  place.  I 
gathered  that  it  lay  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the    building,    but    that's    all. 
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"  I  refused,  of  course,  and  then,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  he  invited  young  Genest 
to  help  him,  who  consented.  That 
accounts  for  the  marriage  of  which  we 
have  just    heard  officially. 

''This  is  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
You  are  too  honourable  to  make  any 
use  of  the  information  which  would 
betray  me.  Such  further  details  as  I  can 
supply  are  at  your  service  on  that  con- 
dition, but  I  think  I  have  told  all  I 
can. 

"  I    hope    you    are  all    right    again. 
"  Yours    most    sincerely, 

"  Hubert    Fanshawe." 

Eldred  received  this  letter  as  he  stood 
at  his  hall  door,  waiting  Hilda's  arrival ; 
she  came  daily  to  ask  after  him  before 
starting  on  her  ride.  He  might  have 
given  a  personal  assurance  of  his  health 
several  days  before,  but  Eldred  felt  the 
warrior's   dislike  to  show  in  public   maimed. 
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Not  until  he  could  sit  a  horse  without 
a  sling  more  conspicuous  than  that  which 
a  buttoned  coat  affords  would  his  pride 
suffer  him  to  meet  Hilda.  The  feeling 
seems  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  have 
lost  so  many  virile  impulses,  but  it  be- 
comes   a    man. 

As  he  finished  reading,  the  boy  posted 
to  look  out  signalled  the  visitor's  approach. 
Godseff  brought  up  his  horse,  and  he 
clambered  hastily  to  the  saddle,  meeting 
Hilda    in    the    avenue. 

"  Mr.  Thorburn  !  This  is  the  best 
answer  to  my  inquiries ;  but  aren't  you 
imprudent  ?" 

"  Bowring  would  say  so,  perhaps,  but  he 
has  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Anyhow,  Miss  Esking,  confinement  was 
doing  me  more  harm  than  the  open  air 
could   possibly   do.      You   understand  that  ?" 

She  had  turned,  and  they  rode  back 
side    by    side. 
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"How  Is  Mr.  Genest  ?"  he  continued, 
observing    her. 

''Almost  well.  He  left  us  yesterday. 
Really,  Mr.  Thorburn,  I  cannot  let  you 
accompany  me  this  morning.  I  must  ride 
quick.  We  are  very  busy  at  Little 
Thorburns."  Her  manner  was  excited 
and    restless. 

''  I  have  heard  you  are  going  to  be 
married  ?" 

''Yes." 

"To    Mr.    Genest?" 

"Yes." 

"It  Is  of  your  own  free-will,  Miss 
Esklnof  ?      You    love    him  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 
It    Is    Insulting,    Mr.    Thorburn  !" 

"  You  know  I  could  not  Insult  you.  To 
answer  Is  easy.  When  girls  love,  In  that 
country  where  I  have  observed  them, 
they  are  not  offended  If  an  honest  man, 
who  means  nothing  but   respect  and  friend- 
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ship,  asks  whether  they  are  sure  of  them- 
selves." 

"  Have  you  tried  them  ?"  She  had 
quickened  her  pace,  and  they  were  riding 
fast. 

"  Let  us  have  done  with  this  !  I  warn 
you.  Miss  Esking,  solemnly,  that  events 
you  could  not  imagine  depend  on  your 
reply.  You  know  how  I  feel — at  least,  I 
told  you  something  that  night.  But  it  is 
no  question  of  my  feelings  now.  I  ask 
you  simply  whether  you  love  the  man  you 
are  to  marry,  because  my  conduct  in  a 
very  different  affair  will  be  governed  by 
your   answer." 

She  only  urged  her  horse,  turning  from 
him,  but  his  big  chestnut  kept  beside  her 
easily,    throwing  up  its  head  in  impatience. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  that  I  am 
speaking  mere  truth,  and  I  will  take  your 
word  as  implicitly  as  you  may  take  my 
assurance.         Nay,     listen     to     this,      Miss 
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Esking  !  If  you  tell  me  you  love  George 
Genest,  I  stand  aside — you  will  never  hear 
of  me  again.  But  if  you  say,  or  lead  me 
to  think,  that  you  do  not  love  him,  then 
come  what  may  I  will  act,  and  your 
marriage  shall  be  broken  in  the  crash 
that  follows.  I  am  so  honest  as  that, 
because  I  know  that  you  could  not  tell 
a  lie — nor  even  act  one.  With  a  word 
you  can  save  your  Genest,  and  I  know 
not   what   else   of  anxiety   and   disaster." 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  speak  so  distinctly 
that  every  word  falls  clear,  when  the  horse 
beneath  one  is  galloping  and  fretting,  the 
lady  keeps  her  head  away,  and  a  groom 
behind  must  not  overhear.  Many  useful 
lessons  are  taught  by  South  African  train- 
ing, and  Eldred,  who  could  spring  from 
the  saddle  at  full  speed,  and  shoot  true 
the  instant  his  feet  were  planted  on  the 
earth,    found    this    a    simple    matter. 

She     caught     every     word,    and     doubted 
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not  that  it  was  true.  The  mystery  of 
Eldred's  visit  to  Little  Thorburns  in  the 
first  hours  of  his  arrival  at  home — the 
visit  which  he  defined  so  oddly  when 
they  first  spoke  together  at  Mrs.  God- 
seff's  cottage — had  occupied  her  mind  ever 
since.  Smaller  incidents  confirmed  Hilda's 
suspicion  that  there  was  a  charge  of  some 
sort  against  Mr.  Esking.  She  thought  it 
had  reference  to  the  loan  ;  and,  knowing 
her  father  so  well,  she  did  not  feel  such 
trust  as  a  child  should  have  in  a  parent 
as  to  reject  the  idea  of  wrong  with  abso- 
lute incredibility.  Some  dubious  act  he 
had  committed— not  for  money,  but  in  the 
interest  of  science.  But  if  a  word  might 
save  him  she  could  not  utter  it — could 
not  tell  a  falsehood  though  she  wished. 
Her    only   refuge    was    temper. 

"  I     repeat,    sir,     that     your     question     is 
insulting !       Ride    on,    and    I    will    stay,    or 
stay  and   I   will   ride  on.      Only  leave  me !" 
VOL.   n.  T 
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*'You  understand  what  this  comes  to, 
Miss  Esking  ?  I  shall  take  it  that  you 
will  not  reply  because  you  are  not  marrying 
for  love  but  for  another  reason,  which  I 
know  better  than  you.  I  will  rein  in. 
Heaven  bless  you  !  Whatever  happens, 
fear  nothing  for  yourself  or  your  father's 
good  name  with  the  public !"  She  made 
no    answer,    but    sped    forward. 

Eldred  was  utterly  unused  to  think  that 
a  horse  could  keep  a  will  of  its  own, 
though  it  made  the  attempt,  when  he  was  on 
its  back.  But  the  grass-fed,  clever  animals 
of  South  Africa  are  mighty  different 
to  an  English  three  -  year  -  old  thorough- 
bred taken  from  the  stable  after  a  week's 
idleness.  When  he  tightened  the  snaffle, 
his  huge  chestnut  plunged  madly,  seeing 
the  others  go  by ;  he  touched  the  curb, 
it  reared  upright ;  his  left  arm  confined, 
Eldred  lost  his  balance,  and  then  the 
brute     raced     along:     before     he     recovered 
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control,  the  bit  between  its  teeth.  It 
passed  Jennings  and  then  Hilda,  causing 
their  horses  to  join  the  bolt,  but  Eldred 
saw  there  was  no  peril.  He  turned,  laugh- 
ing, and  cried,  *'  This  pace  will  last  to 
Rowley  Bridge,  I  think  !     I  shall  rest  there !" 

Recollecting  that  he  had  one  arm  dis- 
abled, and  was  scarcely  yet  well,  Hilda 
followed  in  some  anxiety.  She  kept  him 
in  sight  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  could 
have  screamed  when  a  big  wagon  almost 
blocked  the  narrow  road.  But  Eldred 
drew  his  horse  aside  by  main  force  and 
left  the  carter  staring.  Then  he  passed 
beyond    her    view. 

But  by  Rowley  Bridge  she  found  him 
again,  seated  on  the  parapet,  whiter  than 
herself,  and  holding  his  horse,  quite  sub- 
dued now  and  panting  desperately.  Eldred 
looked  up,  a  laugh  in  his  eyes.  "  I  rode 
on  even  quicker  than  you  wished,  Miss 
Esking." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  so  distressed !  Please  don't 
mount  that  dangerous  creature  until  you 
are   strong    again,   at   least." 

"  He's  quiet  enough  now,  if  Jennings 
will  hold  him  whilst  I  mount.  Please  go 
on,    if    I    may    accompany    you." 

''You    will    not    refer    to    our    talk  .^" 

''There  is  no  need,  if  you  acknowledge 
by  silence  that  the  opinion  I've  formed 
is    right." 

"Then  I  bid  you  good  day,"  she 
answered,  flushing  suddenly.  "  Jennings, 
help    Mr.    Thorburn    to    mount." 

"Good  day,  Miss  Esking  !  My  mind 
Is   made    up    now." 

On  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
and  Kate  left  Shuttleton  for  Little  Thor- 
burns,  under  escort  of  young  Mendel. 
The  elder  lady  was  displeased  when  she 
heard  of  this  arrangement.  Arthur  had 
given  her  cause  to  hope,  whilst  they 
stayed  at  the    Hall,    that   he   would   succeed 
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his  father  in  the  high  — ■  and  precious  — 
position  which  the  latter  had  occupied 
among  the  Faithful  Few.  But  never  once 
had  he  attended  a  meeting,  and,  more- 
over, he  had  denied  himself  to  Brother 
Coffin  on  three  occasions.  There  was  talk 
of  special   prayer   for   him  already. 

And  Kate  also  professed  displeasure, 
perhaps  real.  She  enjoyed  the  dangerous 
amusement  of  flirting  with  a  young  man 
whom  all  the  maidens  of  the  town  re- 
garded with  interest,  and  their  mothers 
with    hope.      But    it    had    gone    far   enough. 

Arthur  appeared,  however,  with  a  valet 
in  attendance,  and  a  footman,  who  took 
cha.'ge  of  their  baggage.  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
was  by  no  means  scornful  of  the  distinction 
which  a  seat  in  "the  Hall  barouche"  con- 
ferred. Their  modest  cab  was  resigned 
to  the  servants,  and  they  drove  to  the 
railway  in  state.  Hubert  bade  them  good- 
bye,   leaving    the    question   of   his    presence 
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at    the    marriage    unsettled,    and   went    back 
alone. 

For  some  days  he  enjoyed  his  freedom. 
Kate  wrote  him  letters  which  grew  warmer 
—  at  least,  less  cool  —  but  their  contents 
will  be  explained  In  the  narrative.  As 
time  went  on,  Hubert  wearied  a  little  of 
his  bachelor  liberty,  and  he  began  to  find 
illogical  excuses  for  his  wife.  He  would 
have  liked  to  rejoin  her,  but  to  ask  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Esking — or  even  to 
accept  one  —  might  not  be  thought  of 
Thorburn  had  not  replied  to  his  letter,  but 
that  omission  was  not  necessarily  dis- 
couraging, Hubert  began  to  think  of 
proposing  another  visit  ;  It  demanded  con- 
sideration   however. 

Jackson  had  been  absent  from  town  for 
nearly  a  month,  attending  to  his  employer's 
business.  He  came  back  some  ten  days 
after  the  ladles'  departure,  and  on  the 
morrow    Hubert    called. 
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*'  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  Jackson  said, 
*' for  sending  that  cheque.  It  was  hand- 
some and  business-like.  The  money  was 
welcome  just  then,  and  I  shall  not  for- 
get your  readiness  to  pay  more  than  was 
agreed,  when  a  chance  turned  up.  You're 
all  alone,  I  hear  ?  That's  imprudent  for 
a  young  married  man— and  imprudent  for 
his    wife,    too." 

"Oh,  I  can  trust  myself,"  Hubert 
answered,  laughing,  ''  and  Kate  is  in  no 
danger    at    Little    Thorburns." 

*' That's  all  right.  But  Big  Thorburns 
is    not    far    off,    I    believe." 

"And  the  fillibuster  ?  Oh,  Lord,  that's 
a   joke !" 

"  I    hadn't    the    fillibuster    in    my    mind." 

"  You're  not  talking  seriously,    Jackson  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  But  are  you  aware  that 
Mrs.  Fanshawe,  junior — mind  you,  I'm 
only  repeating  as  a  friend  what  I  heard 
last    night.       I've    a    regard    for    you,     and 
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I  put  myself  In  your  place.  If  people 
were  talking — not  charging  nor  suspecting, 
I'm  sure,  but  talking  —  of  my  wife,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  a  friend  who  told 
me    of   the    fact." 

''What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  Speak 
out !" 

"You'll    take    It    friendly,    Fanshawe  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will.  If  you  tell  me  straight 
all    those    fools    are    saying !       But,    If    not 

"    his    face    was     livid,     and     his     eyes 

full    of   savage    threat. 

"  I  mean  to  speak,  for  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  Are  you  aware  that 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  used  to  meet  Arthur  Men- 
del every  day  In  the  Walks  before  she 
left  ?" 

"Who    says    so?" 

"  Everybody.  There  !  I  know  nothing 
beyond  that,  and  It  Isn't  very  serious  as 
the  case  stands.  If  they  met  In  the  Walks 
it's     proof     that     they     didn't     meet     In     a 
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private  place,  I  take  it.  Now,  be  calm, 
Fanshawe !  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
you,  because  you've  acted  on  the  square 
with  me,  and  our  good  neighbours  are 
too  canny  to  meddle  with  other  folks' 
business.  Don't  prove  that  I'm  a  good- 
natured   ass  and   you're  a  pig-headed   fool !" 

"No,  I  won't!  I'm  obliged  to  you, 
Jackson  !  There's  nothing  in  it,  I 
know " 

''And  so  do  I,  upon  my  honour!  But 
when  a  woman  does  a  silly  thing,  it's  the 
duty  of  honest  people  to  tell  her  husband. 
That's  my  idea  !  If  I  were  you,  Fan- 
shawe,   I    would    go    to    Little    Thorburns." 

Hubert  did  not  take  this  advice.  He 
returned  home  at  once,  locked  himself  in 
the  bedroom,  and  tried  every  key  he 
could  find  upon  those  articles  of  furniture 
in  which  Kate  stored  her  "things."  The 
locks  were  not  elaborate,  and  he  contrived 
by    one    means     and     another    to    open    all 
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save  one.  That  defied  his  Ingenuity,  and 
after  fruitlessly  overhauling  every  object  in 
the  drawers,  Hubert  did  not  doubt  that 
the  criminating  letters  must  lie  there,  if 
anywhere.  He  had  made  his  studies  of 
the  female  nature  in  books,  as  so  many 
do,  not  reflecting,  of  course,  that  novelists 
in  general  have  no  more  experience  than 
their  readers,  probably  not  so  much.  The 
guilty  heroine  of  tales  always  writes  com- 
promising letters,  and  always  receives 
them.  Hubert  did  not  ask  himself  why 
Kate  should  engage  in  correspondence 
when  she  met  her  lover  every  day,  by 
hypothesis.  He  sought  for  letters  with 
such  singleness  of  mind  that  if  his  wife 
had  placed  the  only  bit  of  evidence 
against  her  in  the  receptacle  where  she 
kept  her  linen,  it  might  possibly  have 
been    unnoticed. 

To    overcome  this  rebellious  lock,   Hubert 
went     out     to     buy     a     skeleton     key.        In 
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theory  that  Is  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
he  had  not  hitherto  found  occasion  to 
try  it  himself.  But  when  he  named  his 
purpose  at  the  roughest  ironmonger's  to 
be  found  in  Shuttleton,  curious  difficulties 
arose  at  once.  The  shopman  wanted  to 
know  this  and  that,  and  Hubert  was  un- 
prepared with  replies.  He  would  have  liked 
dearly  to  quit  the  place,  when  the  man 
summoned  his  employer.  That  person 
knew  Mr.  Fanshawe,  of  course,  but  the 
utmost  concession  he  would  make  was  the 
offer  of  a  trusty  workman  to  do  "the 
job."      Hubert    declined. 

It  is  a  grave  matter  to  break  open  a 
wife's  private  drawer  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  in  this  case  there  were 
special  considerations.  Kate  had  a  fierce 
temper ;  her  influence  with  mamma  was 
probably  as  great  as  her  husband's,  and 
on  this  question,  if  nothing  were  found, 
it     would     certainly     have     the     preponder- 
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ance.  And  then,  most  serious  of  all,  he 
loved  her. 

Hubert  dined  with  some  spirited  young 
fellows;  played  afterwards  with  such  con- 
spicuous luck  that  one  of  them  quoted  the 
old  proverb,  and  went  to  bed  miserably 
irresolute. 

He  could  not  sleep.  Jackson's  report 
came  back  on  him,  every  word,  and 
mixed  up  with  it  the  careless  saying  of 
his  antagonist,  that  a  man  who  has  such 
luck  at  cards  should  expect  disaster  in 
love. 

In  the  early  morning  he  rose,  and 
with  a  big  knife  cut  through  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer.  Half- an  -  hour's  feverish 
work  sufficed.  He  introduced  his  hand, 
scratching  it  badly,  but  the  pain  was 
unnoticed  for  awhile.  The  groping  fingers 
searched  in  vain  ;  at  length  they  touched 
a  solid  object  in  one  corner.  With 
difficulty    Hubert    worked     out     a     morocco 
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case.  So  fixed  was  his  expectation  of 
discovering  letters  that  he  put  It  aside 
until  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
else. 

Then  he  opened  the  case — stared  In 
wild  dismay — threw  It  from  him  with  a 
bitter  oath.  After  a  moment  of  blank 
pause  he  dressed  himself,  packed  a  bag, 
laying  the  jewel  carefully  therein,  and 
took    the    next    train    for    Rowley. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  discovery 
was  made  nearly  a  fortnight  after  Kate's 
departure. 
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